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THE “HOLD-UP”—THE ALARM 
(Photograph showing Faraday Bank Tellers’ Foot Rail Contactor Model No. 760, in Actual Operation) 


FARADAY BANK PROTECTION SYSTEMS are made for both Day 
Hold-Up and Combination Day Hold-Up and Night Burglary Protection in two (2) 
types—Electrically-Supervised Closed-Circuit and Open-Circuit Non-Supervised—for 
operation on 110 Volt D. C. Lighting Circuits, 110 Volt A. C. Lighting Circuits or Bat- 


tery Circuits. 


The apparatus has been especially designed and manufactured for Bank-Protection work and will fill require- 
ments of the largest financial institution, or, at minimum expense, the needs of the smallest bank or trust company in 
a small town; these systems are also recommended and are coming into very general use for the jewelry trade and other 
lines of business where valuable merchandise is handled. 


Write for Our New 8 Bank Protection Bulletin No. 33-A. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


STANLEY & PATTERSON, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 


WEST & HUBERT STS., NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
Caste Appress: “Execiicnt,”” New York. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH LOUISVILLE 
C. R. Corcoran J. A. Vaughan Parke & Jaques Electrical Sales Co. 
100 Boyleston St. Real Estate Trust Bldg. 305 7th Ave. Kenyon Bldg. 
CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM SAN ANTONIO 
Doherty-Hafner Co., W. H. Beaven Kemp Haythorne 
730-738 W. Monroe St. Jefferson Co. Bank Bldg. 333 McKinley Ave. 
SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES HABANA 
P. L. Hoadley Clapp & LaMoree Clapp & LaMoree Arnesto N. Rodrigue: 
609 Seaboard Bldg. 589 Howard St. San Fernando Bldg. Abreu Bldg. 
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“SURE THING! 
'T SPEEDS UP 


THE WIRING 
JOB" 





“PLIADUCT 
16 GREAT STUFF 
FOR THE 

HOME “ELECTRICY 











The Home Electric Movement is 
having a big influence in boosting 
the house wiring business. 






The Electrical Contractor increases his 
profit by increasing his wiring volume 
—+selling quality wiring at the lowest 
price. 


Pliaduct helps keep down the price by 
speeding up the job and cutting labor 
cost. 


It’s the smooth-as-silk interior finish of 
Pliaduct. 
Buy it from your jobber 
General Sales Office: 


NIAGARA SALES CORPORATION 
3-5 Waverly Place, New York City 
Manufactured by Short Electrical Mfg. Corporation, 
Penn Yan, N. Y. William Handley, President 





NATIONAL ELECTRAGIST 


Sil ULNAR 


NATIONAL 


FORMERLY ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR DEALER 


(Trade Mark) 


The Official Journal Published Monthly by the National 


Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers 


PRUUTARRANUANVUTLUUULUUSUUSUU ULSAN 
THE RESOLUTION THE NEW WORDS 
There 


words to designate our business 


Whereas, is need of 


tractor-Dealer. 
and activities; and 


Whereas, It is proper that we ing such a business. 


should deliberately add to our 
vocabulary such properly derived ing at the business. 
Electragize—A verb—to work 





words as are required; now there- 





fore, be it trical equipment. 


Resolved, That the 


words be adopted as recognized 


following 





ing to the business. 





by us with the meanings at- Electragian. 


tached: (See opposite). Electragial. 


FARQUSON JGHNSON 
Editor and General Manager G. 


JAY S. TUTHILL, 
W. HAUPTLI, 


Advertising 
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TO OUR READERS 


All matter for publication must be in the hands of the 
Editor by the roth of the month preceding publication. 

All changes in our mailing list should be received by 
us two weeks prior to date of publication of the issue 
with which the change is to take effect. 


TO OUR ADVERTISERS 


Changes in advertisements and all advertising copy 
should reach our office not later than the TENTH OF 
THE MONTH previous to the date of issue. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One Year, Domestic 
Foreign Subscriptions, including Canada, per year.$2.50 
Single Copies 20 cents 


Copyright, 1921, by The National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers. 


Entered as second-class matter September 1, 1919, at the Post Office 
at Utica, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE: 
11 Liberty Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Editorial and Business Office: 
15 West 37th Street, New York City 


Table of Contents and Advertising Index Next to Last Page 
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Hic 


Electzagy—Name of the tra'e 
or business of Electrical Con- 


Electragist—A person condu:'- 


Electragician—A person worx- 


t 


the business—or to provide elev- 


Electragic—An adjective—rel: t- 


News Editor 
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Safe 
All ’round 


ECAUSE of their rugged construc- 
tion, superior quality and dependability, 
Trenton Standard Porcelains have for years en- 
abled the most exacting workman, through their 
use, to set standards of workmanship for others to 


No. 1 Jiffy 
None Better—Just Try 
Them 


work toward. 
Trenton Porcelain Company 


CAN MORE BE SAID? TRENTON, N. J. 
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It’s YOUR Advertising 


Nothing like this year’s Royal Advertisin3, has ever 
been done before. 


TT ue eT 
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Your store will be advertised in Saturday Evening, Post and 

Good Housekeeping. You and your customers read these popular papers. They 
pave the way for the Royal Direct Action Sales Plan. The first ad will 
appear in the March 18th issue of the Saturday Evening Post. 


Royal Dealers are Leaders 


Last year, when others complained of slow sales, many 
Royal dealers increased their business. 


Royal Advertising, plus the Royal Direct Action Sales Plan made 
their selling success. 


Ride on the Royal Band Wagon 


It’s easy to win with a winner. Royal adver- 
tisin}, wins prospects. The Royal Direct cAction Sales 
Plan wins sales. Royal Cleaners everywhere win friends. 
Royal dealers win prestige and profit. 


And the biggest advantage of all is that the 


Royal Plan not only sells cleaners, but it strengthens 
every department of your business. 


Write for the 


THE pe Af _ 7 \ Royal Advance Selling Plan 
P. A. GEIER 
COMPANY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Manufactured in Canada by 


CONTINENTAL ELECTRIC CO. 
LIMITED TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Popular 
Push-Button 
Socket 





For 
Portables 
and Dainty, 
Boudoir 
Lamps 








Quality that 
Last 


PES S-34 Push-Button 
‘Body—Operated 87,600 
times at 3A.-250V. 


This is equal to 48 years at the average 
of five operations a day 
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Order P&S Push-Button Sockets“-O Now 
Prompt “Delivery 


EN 


Us 


Made by” excdtun 


‘Pass & Seymour, Inc. 
SOLVAY, eNEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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No. 746-B No. 748-B No. 750-B 


“Circle F” 


Convenient Outlets 








A complete line of recep- 

tacles for Conduit Boxes, Con- 
dulets, Wood or Metal Moulding, 
Open or Concealed Wiring. All re- 
ceptacles take the “‘Circle F’’ and 
other standard parallel blade caps. 
The base of each receptacle is in- 
terchangeable with ‘‘Circle F’’ 500 
Interchangeable Porcelain Socket 
Bodies. 


Write for full details 


on the entire line 


E. H. Freeman Electric Company 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Wiring Devices 


Agencies in all principal cities 
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How to “Daylight” Your Laundry 
low Many Basement Laundries in Your Town? banking the profit you will make from aggressively going 
“r= : after this business. 
More than two million women will read the four- 
color advertisement of National Mazpa lamps in the March Are you going after your share of this home laundry 
Ladies’ Home Journal. This advertisement tells how to lighting business? Let your display window help you do the 
“daylight” the home laundry. It will interest every Journal job right. Put the National Mazpa lamp window trim for 
reader in your town and, most likely, there are many. It March in your store window. It ties up to the Ladies’ 
will make them live prospects for better laundry lighting. Home Journal advertisement. Leave it there for at least 
: one week. You'll be surprised at the number of people it 
It’s easy to light a laundry properly. Place the lamp as will attract and interest, and send into your store. 
nearly as possible over the work to be done. Use a 100- 
watt Mazpa C lamp—or a 150-watt Mazpa Daylight lamp, You'll make a handsome profit on this business and, 
if the customer wants “artificial daylight.” Use an RLM to most laundry-lighting customers, you will sell other 
metal reflector, or a dense glass shade, to conceal the bril lighting equipment and electrical supplies. Push home 
liantly lighted filament of the lamp, thus diffusing the light laundry lighting now. National Lamp Works of General 
and avoiding glare. That’s about all there is to it—all but Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland. 
Each of these labels represents @ Sales Division equipped lo give a complete lighting service. 
NATIONAL MAZDA LAMPS |: 
&. 
~ 
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= The Plural Plug that 


Lasts a Lifetime 
Is Made of Condensite 


Prove It in Your Store 


HERE are shown many tests you can make—tests 
which prove that HEMCO Twin-Lite Plugs do give 
better service and last longer. Try these tests that you 
may be convinced. Then show customers these great 
Twin-Lite advantages. 


Think of it! HEMCO Twin-Lite Plugs will not break 
or crush and are not affected by heat or moisture! This 











Cut-away view, 


showing how it is the one-piece plug. 
ane’ a These are reasons why Twin-Lites sell faster and 


bring in greater profits. They are reasons why your 
customers gain the utmost of satisfaction. 


If you haven’t the new Twin-Lite mo i J material, 
send the coupon and get it free. You'll find a busy 
little profitmaker in this plural plug if properly displayed. 


GEORGE RICHARDS & Co. 


Dept. 24 557 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 
GEORGE RICHARDS & CO. New England Agents 
344 E. 40th Street PETTINGELL-ANDREWS CO. 
New York City Boston, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Agents Sole Export Distributors 
GEO. A. GRAY CO. CORNELIUS-SCOTT-SARGEANT, INC. 
589 Mission St., San Francisco 29 Broadway, New York City 





fo GEORGE RICHARDS & CO. es 


H E C ; . Dept, 2+ ,557 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
| | j Please send me your new display material, with prices on 
HEMCO Twin-Lite Plugs. 

















HEMCO is on Ei Twin -Lite eS. ee 
MADE OF CONDENSITE 
WILL LAST A LIFE TIME Address 
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IRING LJEVICES 

There is no standard for Inter- 
changeable Porcelain Sockets, 
but there is a line of Interchange- 


able Porcelain Sockets that will 
be the standard some day 











Why Not Adopt It Now? 


The Line Is Complete 





= 


Switch 

and 
Socket Rosette Twelve 
Bodies Bodies Caps 





Consult Our 1921 Catalog 


HENRY D. SEARS 


General Sales Agent 
8O BOYLSTON STREET 
Boston ll, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Westinghouse-Cutter Cut-Out Boxes 




















Surface-Mounting Box Flush-Mounting Box 




















Westinghouse-Cutter Cut-Out Boxes in stock sizes 
are machine-formed, pressed from a single sheet of 


No. 16 U.S.G. Steel and electrically welded. 


They are of a uniform, high grade. The covers 
are hinged on the right-hand side and, overlapping 
the boxes on all four sides, are dust tight. 

Knockouts are punched to the proper depth so 
that they are readily removed, yet will not drop 
out in handling. Prompt shipment can be made 
from large stocks. 

Boxes and cabinets for special purposes—special 
knockouts, special shapes, flush-mounting boxes, 
special fittings are all hand-formed, but are of the 
same uniformly high quality as machine-made 
boxes, and can be supplied to meet every require- 
ment. 





All Westinghouse-Cutter Boxes are approved by 
the underwriters and bear the underwriters’ labels. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
George Cutter Works 
South Bend, Indiana 


estinghouse 
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Westinghouse 
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Westinghouse 
Shurvent Renewable Fuses 











Ferrule Type 
Shurvent Renewable Fuse 


A new fuse, and the only renewable fuse with a scientifically designed 
venting path, that is used for venting only. 





This positive vent construction is not Westinghouse Shurvent Fuses are 
dependent for satisfactory operation on fully approved by the Underwriters’ 
“‘hit-or-miss”’ venting along the threads, Laboratories in all capacities up to, and 
but provides a separate path to take the including, 600 amperes, 250 and 600 
hot gases of the blown fuse and deliver volts. 
them into the outer atmosphere cool Write for Folder 4472 describing 
and harmless. these new fuses in detail. 






Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburg, Pa. 


\\ e 







Knife-Blade Type 
Shurvent Renewable Fuse 
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Westinghouse 
































After the Wiring 


The Electrical Contractor can 
obtain a new business by capi- 
talizing on his opportunities to 
install motors and control after 
the wiring is completed. 


He is in a better position 
than any other electrical sales- 
man to sell the small shop or 
storekeeper motors for his tools 
and machines. 





11 


























Watch your opportunities in 
this work. A very profitable 
and lasting business can be 
built up and it is a business 
that includes many repair 
parts, accessories and addition- 
al motors. 

Westinghouse has a com- 
plete line of motors for these 
sales, from 1-4 to 20 horse- 


power. 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


- Offices in all principal American Cities 
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The M Iron is a Worthy Leader for Your 
Entire Appliance Line 


Feature the Westinghouse M iron. It has come to the 





front because of real merit. It is every inch a leader. 





Convenience outlets and homes Women lock to you for appliances best suited to their 
electrical go together. Both needs. They will find every wish fulfilled in this 
build more business for the carefully designed Westinghouse product. 


electrical dealer. Its beveled edge wins instant approval. Its ability to 


To, conveiienss euiiets heat a large surface evenly and quickly is a big fea- 


your customers all the time. 
It's a short cut to a bigger 


ture with every woman. Its high grade appearance 
carries out the idea of inherent quality and worth. 


appliance business now as Tie in with Westinghouse national advertising. It means 
well as in the future. many dollars in easy sales! Ask our Agent-Jobber 
how to make your store the local point of the national 
interest in Westinghouse irons. j 











Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Mansfield Works, Mansfield, Ohio 
SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL AMERICAN CITIES 


Westinghouse 
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Profit by the reputation the Westinghouse 
Fan has established in past seasons. In- 
crease your prestige in the fan field by 
carrying a stock of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Fans—the 1922 fan is better than 
ever. 


A marked improvement in design and fin- 
ish, and the quietness of operation of the 
new 1922 fan make it a sure seller. 


A complete line of dealers’ helps and a 
national campaign afford the dealer the 
maximum selling advantage. 


Obtain complete information from our near- 


est Agent- Jobber. 







































Can Increase Your 1922 


Fan Sales 


Westinghouse Agent-Jobbers 


Aritanra, Ga., Gilham Schoen Electric Co. 
BinrmincuaM, Ata., The Moore-Handley Hardware Co, 
Buiuerietp, W. Va., Superior Supply Co. 

Burrato, N. Y., McCarthy Bros. & Ford. 

Butte, Mont., The Montana Electric Co. 

Cuicaco, Itt., Ilinois Electric Co. 

Cincinnati, Onto, The Johnson Electric Supply Co. 
Crevetanp, Onto, The Erner Electric Co. 

Denver, Coto., Mine & Smelter Supply Co. 

Detroit, Micu., Commercial Electric Supply Co. 

Ext Paso, Texas, Mine & Smelter Supply Co. 
Evansvitte, Inp., The Varney Electrical Supply Co. 
Houston, Texas, Tel-Electric Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.. The Varney Electrical Supply Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Pierce Electric Co. 

Kansas City, Mo., Satterlee Electric Co. 

Los Ancetes, Cat., Illinois Electric Co. 

Louisvitie, Ky., Tafel Electric Co., Inc. 

Mempuis, Tenn., Riechman-Crosby Co. 

Mitwaukee, Wis., Julius Andrae & Sons Co. 

New Haven, Conn., Hessel & Hoppen Co. 

New Orteans, La., Electrical Supply Co. 

New York, N. Y., Northwestern Electric Equipment Co. 
Oxtanoma City, Oxta., United Electric Co. 
Omana, Nes., The McGraw Co. 

Puitapvecpuia, Pa., H. C. Roberts Electric Supply Co. 
Pirtssurcu, Pa., Robbins Electric Co. 

PortLanp, Ore., Fobes Supply Co. 

Ricumonp, Va., Tower-Binford Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Rocuester, N. Y., Rochester Electrical Supply Co. 
Satt Laxe Crry, Utan, Intermountain Electric Co. 
San Francisco, Cat., Electric Rwy. & Mfg. Supply Co. 
Scranton, Pa., Penn Electrical Engineering Co. 
Seattie, Wasu., Fobes Supply Co. 

Sioux Crry, Iowa, The McGraw Co. 

Spokane, Wasn., The Washington Electric Supply Co. 
Sr. Joseru, Mo., Columbian Electrical Co. 

Sr. Lours, Mo., Central Telephone & Electric Co. 

Sr. Paut, Minn., St. Paul Electric Co. 

Syracuse. N. Y., H. C. Roberts Electric Supply Co. 
Tamra, Fra., Pierce Electric Co. 

Tutss, Oxwa., United Electric Co. 

Wicuira, Kawns., United Electric Co. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Newark Works, Newark, N. J. 
Sales Offices in All Principal American Cities 


Westinghouse | 








Arrow Single and Dupler 


Receptacles with plates 


So 
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Announcing the 


| Arrow Double T-Slot 
7 Convenience Outlet 


“ * 
_ ae! | gc new product of The Arrow Electric Company 
+4 with many advantages: 


> 





1. Composition that will not chip in use or in- 
stalling. 
Attractive appearance, polished face without 
serew holes. 
, . - Arrow Duplex Re- 
> TS e ’ 2 Ny « s € . 
Restricted openings an additional factor of ceptacle Catalog 
safety. No. 8212 
Shallow (1” deep). Can be used in confined 
spaces with ample room for wiring. 
Double contacts, instead of on one side as 
formerly. 
There is no advance in list prices over the commonly 
used porcelain Receptacles. 


THE ARROW ELECTRIC°-COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 











lhe complete line of Wiring Devices 
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Robbins & M 


fe VERY household that enjoys the unfailingly relia- 

ble service of an R & M Fan, is a better customer 
for the dealer who sold the fan. Whether the future 
wants of the customer may be additional fans or other 
electrical appliances, he will be favorably influenced to- 
ward the product of the same dealer, because of the 
service rendered by his fan. 


Wherever you find a dealer who specializes in R & M 
Fans, you usually find a merchant who is building on a 
policy which insures maximum service to the customer 
and a fair margin of profit to himself. Such dealers find 


R & M quality and R & M sales policies, both to their 
liking. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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10. S. Second Street, Memphis, Tenn. 


MANUFACTURERS 


G. M. Sanborn 
309 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











} UNIVERSAL DATA AND SALES 
BOOK 








MEMBERSHIP 


G. M. Chapman 
43 E. Main Street, Waterbury, Conn. 





MERCHANDISING AND _INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


B. H. Bendheim 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


PUBLICATION 
Paul H. Jaehnig 


109 Bank Street Newark, N. J. 


STANDARDIZATION 


T. M. Templeton 
34 Cherry Street, Detroit, Mich. 


J. A. Fowler 
10 S. Second Street, Memphis, Tenn. 


U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Robley S. Stearnes 
336 Camp Street, New Orleans, La. 

















ANNUAL CONVENTION, CINCINNATI 





, O., OCTOBER 11, 1222. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, MARCH 13, 1922 
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ITH SPRAGUELETS a wireman is always safe. 


He can make up a right or left “L’} a “T”, or any other combina- 
tion he desires with 1/2 or 34, conduit at the moment with a surpris- 


ingly small assortment or parts—and finish the job then and there. 

With a few scientifically standardized SPRAGUELET covers in his tool 
bag he can quickly mount almost any standard wiring device he has handy, 
regardless of make, and turn on the current. 

If at any future time he desires to branch out with an extension from the 
same body, the chances are a conveniently located knockout is waiting to re- 
ceive it without disturbing the original installation. 

What more is there to desire? 

These all-combination features explain the popularity of SPRAGUELETS. 

SPRAGUELETS condense a whole body line for 1/2 and 34,conduit into 
three neat pressed steel bodies, two connectors, and a few covers. 

Be sure to investigate SPRAGUELETS before you enter into any further 
contracts. They save the time of everybody along the line. They save shelf 
space and cut down stock investments. They enable the wireman to get the 
job done quickly by eliminating trips back to the stock room for “Specials”. 

Write our nearest branch office to-day for full information. Try-out 

package in attractive carton $6.00. 








Of General Electric Company 
$27. W.34thSt.NewYork PIONEERS OFTHE INDUSTRY § in Principal Cities 


Main Offices Branch Offices 
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A 


National 


Elecirical 


Service 





Western Electric Vacuum 
Sweepers with their tools 
are complete outfits. 


ceilings, furniture and 


decorations. 





Western Electric Clothes 
Washers 
clothes, economical o f 
time and money and the 


user determines the sani- 


tary standards of her own 
laundry. 


“More Business--Better Business’ 


Analysis shows how the sale of any ap- 
pliance in a complete-one-name-line 
like the Western Electric Line can 
start a chain of sales easily. 


The Vacuum Sweeper, Clothes Washer 
with Wringer, Ironer with Ruffler, 
Dishwasher and Portable Sewing 
Machine collectively do all the big 


drudgeries of housework, electrically. 


They'll clean floors, walls, 


Quality helps you, for more and more 
the public is learning the high stand- 
ards of Western Electric products. 


Near you is one of our Distributing 
Houses. Its location and stocks enable 
you to follow the basic principles 
of successful merchandising—main- 
tenance of representative stocks— 
quicker turnovers. 


are easy on 


Let our representative tell you of our 
selling helps to more business and 
better business. Address the nearest 
House. 


estern Electric 
Company 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








\ 











wy, 
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Your problem solved— 








Just show “that prospect” 
our new Catalog No. 25 


COMPLETE, ELABORATE AND RELIABLE in every detail 
— it contains 144 pages of popular sellers at popular prices, 
with a variety of design to suit the particular taste and pocket- 
book of every individual. Fixtures for the complete residence 
or commercial installation. 


EVERYTHING TO MAKE THE SALE OF LIGHTING FIXTURES 
BIGGER, BETTER, EASIER, QUICKER 


Write for your copy now! 


Chicago Branch: 


{east TY 
Chicago Lighting Fixture Co. or tecgh SHAPIRO & ARONSON, Inc. 
28 West Lake Street, ii AL: sh 20 Warren Street 
Chicago, Ill. Se NEW YORK, N. Y. 























UMI 
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AUTOMATIC START INDUCTION 


@ZE POLYPHASE MOTORS 


Their high starting torque and low starting 





current make them. particularly desirable for 





the operation of compressors, plunger pumps, 





wood-working, bottling, laundry, shoe repair 





machinery, and brick and tile machinery, 





concrete mixers, etc. 









Temperature rise not more than 40° centigrade 


1, to 60 H. P. 


714-hp., 3-phase motor They Keep-A-R 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 























The Newest Emerson Fan 
“Emerson Jr.” 


An induction fan 
no brushes—no moving contacts. 
Emerson quality all through! 
Wearing parts equal to any Emerson 





A popular-priced fan with the Emerson 5-year Factory Guarantee 


Samples of the new “Emerson Junior” with bulletins, prices, 
sales helps and season contracts on the complete Emerson 
Line now ready. Get them! 

Ask your jobber or 


The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. 


2018 Washington Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Eastern Address: 50 Church Street, New York City 
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TeXap 


The only current tap for Convenience 
Outlets. Wired like any ordinary cap— 
made with tandem or parallel blades—fits 
any Te-Slot outlet—carries two Te-Slots 
which take the blades of any standard eap. 


Tela 


Ten quick selling counter devices pack- 
ed in a 4-color counter-display-container. 
Imprinted circulars furnished. Write for 
literature. 


HARVEY HUBBELL 


ELECTRICAL fp0})) SPECIALTIES 


BRIDGEPORT % 


mo Or CONN, U.S.A. 


D xp 


Te-Ta par fit any stand- 
ard socket. Lamp and 
vertical. 
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Bryant No. 651 Appliance Switeh Plug 


Well displayed is half sold. 
And this husky switch plug is 


not only made to deliver the goods 
but is packed in an attractive four- 
color counter display carton that 


sells the goods. 












Ready for Delivery 


March 15, 1922 List Price $0.80 


Schedule H2 
Std. Pkge. ° 50 
Carton 10 


Order from your 
distributor 


THE BRYANT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Illustration is Actual Size 








DITTSBIDGE 
THREAD PROTECTED —— 
ENAMELED bAR 


STy NIPAR Close Estimating 


; PATENTED N making the job pay most, you will find 


P. S. areal help. Gives you facts to base 
your estimate on—the time the job will take, 
approximate cost and a clearer idea of the 
profits. 


Costs no more than ordinary enameled 
conduit. Reaches the job ready to install. 


The ‘patented Thread Protectors keep 


threads sharp, true and clean. Eliminates 
reversing couplings and running dies over 
pipe ends. 


P. 8. for the job—Profits for you! 
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Small Investment—Shelf Stock 


Newspaper Advertising 
Quick Turn-Over 
Large Net Profit 


This, in brief, is the story of the new Beardslee line of 
artistic moderate-priced fixtures for residential light- 
ing. Each chandelier and bowl fixture is packed, com- 
plete, in an individual labeled carton, while the 
brackets are packed six to a carton. They are easily 
stocked on shelving without breakage or deterioration. 
Ten newspaper ads are provided and electros for each 
are furnished on memorandum. Your local newspaper 
inserts them for you. Orders follow—your capital is 
turned over quickly—you reorder from your jobber or 
our factory stock—repeat ad infinitum—large net 
profits are yours! 


Hundreds of dealers are doing it. Let us add your name to the list. 


Write for Catalog C-1, discounts and sheet of ready-made ads. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


231 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 
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The Straight Pull 








“Spiralweave” is applied 
to Hazard Wires and 
Cables where longitudinal 
strength and great wear 
resistance is needed, such 
as— 

Tree Wire 

Mine Cables 

Portable Cables 

Mine Shaft Cables 








WIRES AND CABLES 


do not “give” 


HE longitudinal strength and wear resist- 

ance of “Spiralweave” covering on Hazard 

Wires and Cables is best compared with braided 
coverings by means of a piece of cloth. 


Pull a piece of cloth straight with the warp 
and it does not stretch—neither do the threads 
pull apart or open up. Pull the same piece of 
cloth with the strands running in diagonal or 
on the bias to the pull, and it stretches easily. 
The first typifies a Spiralweave covering and 
the second an ordinary braided covering. 


The “Spiralweave” covering of Hazard wires 
and cables does not stretch or “give” because 
the warp threads run lengthwise with the wire, 
while the filler threads run spirally around the 
wire, making a tough and flexible covering. 


Hazard Manufacturing Co. 


NEW YORK 


533 Canal St. 


PITTSBURGH 
2213 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
552 W. Adams St. 


BIRMINGHAM 
1701 First Ave. 


DENVER 
1415 Wazee St. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 






HAZARD Wires xz Cables 


SESE SSO OOS HOHE LM 
era 


192. 


Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 





= 
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Drop Cord Type 


OOD local lighting demands 
light from the proper direc- 
tion. The Reelite is the ideal flexible 
industrial lighting-unit and is suit- 
able for large or small installations. 
Flexible lighting is the modern and 
efficient method, and its advantages 
will be immediately appreciated by 
all. 


The Reelite permits instant ad- 
justment of the distance of the light 
unit with respect to the work. The 
Reelite is particularly adapted for 
use over work benches, tables, or 
machines. The ordinary drop cord 
is very often unsatisfactory and 
lighting results do not properly take 
care of the varying character of the 
work, which makes it impossible to 
pre-determine the exact height of 
the light source above the working 
plane. The Reelite permits instant 
adjustment o: the distance of the 
light unit with respect to the work 
Standard reflectors may be used 
with this Reelite. The Reelite may 
be instantly raised or lowered as re- 
quired—it’s just like raising or low- 
ering a window shade. 


Construction: Black enameled 
reel-unit, 5%4-inch diameter with 
base for attaching to 3-inch Outlet 
Box. Can also be furnished for a 
4-inch Outlet Box if specified. The 
reel contains 12 feet of approved 
portable cord, and can be furnished 
with either brass shell or porcelain 
key socket. 

















Write for Booklet NE-307. 





APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Successors to 
ANDERSON ELECTRIC & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory: 
1704 Wellington Avenue at Paulina 


CHICAGO 
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Steel City ©) 
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Mr. Contractor-Dealer--- 


Does this familiar ‘‘cut’’ represent 
your idea of “Up-to-date Wiring’? 





Let’s hang the “‘crepe”’ on 
this kind of a wiring job. 


What are you doing to convince the architects 
and owners of the economy and advantages 
of doing the job right by providing more 
‘‘eonvenience outlets’’? The chandelier must 
go into the discard as a medium for supplying 
current to electrical devices. 





No. 401 Improved No. 477 
Floor Outlet Switch Floor Outlet 
with Nozzle Box Non-Adjustable 


More Floor Outlets, Receptacles, and Switch 
Boxes must be installed, if current consuming 
devices are to be used daily as necessities, 
instead of ornaments or occasional luxuries. 





Write for Catalog 33-E and 


souvenir pencil with “thick lead’’ 


Chectrie Ca 


1 207-1223 Columbus Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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NATIONAL 
SWITCH BOXE 








With Side Off 










“National” Sectional Switch Boxes for 
armored cable are Solid!) Any number 
of units may be assembled in a gang and 
the knockout removed, without danger 
Instead of 






of loosening the sections. 
the spacers being merely held in the 
position the wireman happens to place 
them, setting up the screws actually 
forces the parts tightly together. These 
boxes are designed so that the spacers 
used for making up gangs are exactly 
the same as those used in single boxes. 
Knockouts are easily removed. Hit the 
knockout once with a hammer or jab it 
with a screw-driver and it will leave a 
Use “National” Switch 
Boxes on your next job. 













clean hole. 












Two 


No. 4168 No. 4169 





National Metal Molding © 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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RAVEN CORE—A Rubber 
Covered Wire of Distinction! 


Made by a house of standing. 
Specified by all the leading architects. 
Used by the Contractors who do the better grade of work. 


Can you afford to overlook it? 


NEW YORK INSULATED WIRE CO. 


Main Office: NEW YORK Factory: WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
Agencies and Branches: 
DENVER SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO BOSTON 











| 







Bushed Elbow 
with Brass 
Floor Coupling 








PRPPEPPPPPPPRPPEEDET 


~ 4 
ee 





A Few of the New Fittings Shown In Our New Catalog 


ee eg 


DID YOU GET ONE? IF NOT, WRITE US 


THOMAS & BETTS CO. 


63 Vesey Street New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 612-626 W. Jackson Blvd. 
W. J. DOHERTY, Mgr. 











Marcl 
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Hartford 
Time 
Switches 


Infallible Monitors for Store Window Lighting, Electric 
Signs and Street Lighting Circuits. 














A Capacities, Various Types, Rugged Construction, Dependable in Operation. 
NOW AVAILABLE 


A. HALL BERRY ‘NEW YORK, N.Y. 


“DIAMOND H™ 


REMOTE CONTROL SWITCHES 
LAMINATED BRUSHES 


IRONCLAD MECHANISM 
SELF CLEANING CONTACTS 














FOR oJ ~~ FOR 
ALTERNATING DIRECT 
CURRENT CURRENT 


Type “F” 3-Pole Back Connected 
Remote Control Switch 


DousBLE PoLE—THREE PoLE—Four Poe Double Pole TYPE “F” Triple Pole 





" | | | 
Catalog | Ampere List Catalog| List 








Number | Capacity Price Number Price 
730 30 $36.00 | 790 | $43.20 
740 60 48.00 | 800 54.00 
750 75 60.00 | 810 67.20 
760 100 93.60 | 820 108.00 
770 150 108.00 | 830 | 124.80 
780 200 122.40 S46 139.20 








Write for Catalogue and Discount Shect 





Made by 
,- 
, THE HART MANUFACTURING CO. 
Double Throw Combination HARTFORD, CONN., 
For two sources of supply with common load. Transfers U. S. A. 





automatically upon fezilure of one souice. 
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| DISTRIBUTOR ($6) PRODUCTS | APPROVED GUARANTEED 
EE aE ————o oS 


Write for 
Sample anc 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFR 





every dealer can sell with 
real confidence U 


. The pull socket with a LEVER that works in any 
THE PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC —_ and won't break off. 


e chain or lever may be removed or replaced 


COMPANY SUPPLY DEPT. without disturbing the shell. 


A miniature knife switch mechanism to open and 


130-132 South Eleventh Street close circuit—the only proven type for heavy loads. 


Philadelphia McGILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


or —— 


SEPARABLE ATTACHMENT PLUG 


MOULDED MATERIAL 

















4 << r sy 
eee epeee Ree eee ee 





B (vacuum) 5 to 40 watts 
C (gas filled) 15 to 100 watts 


N. E. C. Standard 660 Watts, 250 Volts 


A 


For Isolated Places—HYGRADE 3 


Country Home Lighting Lamps 


PRODUCT 
Hygrade Country Home Lighting 


‘ . ee —= Our MESCO Products 
Lamps are specifically designed to give elas aaa Ge aoe 
better light on farms, country homes, dealer or contractor on 


request. 
motor boats and other places where 
storage battery-generator lighting out- 


fits are used. | MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL 
eas Se ae SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
and C (gas-filled) types. NEW YORK CHICAGO 


17 Park Place 114 S. Wells St. 
HYGRADE LAMP CO ST.LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


Generat Orrice UV sem _ 1106 Pine St. 604 Mission St. 
FACTORIES: 


Z=EEBEBEEBEEBE BEEBE eBEeEeeee Jersey City, N. J.— Ravenna, O.—St. Louis, Mo. 
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IN THIS ISSUE: 


1921 Buakdhog Frgures Spell Big Oppor- 

34,790 Prospects Gained Through 
Cleveland's Second Flectrical Home 4 

Make Your Window Display of Fix 

A House Beautiful for Fixture Selling 


Blexits Will Widen Use of Lighting 








Lighting Fixtures and Accessories 


How to Sell Them—How to Display Them—How Other 
Dealers Do It—Valuable Merchandising Tips and Instal- 
lations are Featured Monthly in 


LIGHTING FIXTURES AND LIGHTING 


The Trade Journal of the Lighting Industry 


M. V. Rutherford, President of Progressive Electric Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., says of Lighting Fixtures and Lighting: 


“Your magazine is the snappiest, most condensed magazine 
‘of its kind we have yet had the pleasure of reading. In this 
business world we have not time to read numerous details. What 
we want is facts. You are to be congratulated.” 


If it’s good enough for this dealer—if it’s just what he wants 
as an aid in selling more lighting, then LIGHTING FIXTURES 
AND LIGHTING should be worth $2.00 a year to you. 


Subscribe Now— Use the ~— a= > oo oo on oun Gus one Om 
; Lighting Fixtures & Lighting, 


1011-1012 Flatiron Bldg., New York: 

You may enter our subscription to 

in 1X ures " 1 LIGHTING FIXTURES & LIGHTING 
for the next twelve months beginning 

issue for which we 


The Trade Journal of the Lighting Industry 


175 FIFTH AVENUE FLATIRON BUILDING i 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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We Manufacture :— 


arr Rubber Covered Wire—Solid Conductor, 
Service Stranded Conductor, Flexible Conductor, 
i) Extra Flexible Conductor. 


Lamp Cords, Reinforced Cords, Heater 
Cord, Brewery Cord, Canvasite Cord, Packing- 





“The Progressive Electrical | house Cord. 
S | Hq ” Deck Cable, Stage Cable, Border Light 
upply TF louse | Cable, Flexible Armored Cable. 
| Elevator Lighting Cable, Elevator Operating 
Distributing Jobbers of | Cable, Elevator Annunciator Cable. 


Switchboard Cables, Telephone Wire, 
Flameproof Wires and Cables, Railway Signal 





Electrical Supplies { | "sgeame mist Gees eels 
. E=\ >= i 
GS E quipment | — Moving Picture Machine Cable. 


Boston Insulated Wire & Cable Co. 


| Main Office and Factory: 
AMERICAN ELECTRICAL | miseries } mega 
SUPPLY CO. | Boston, Mass. 
953-955 Washington Blvd. | Canadian Branch 
Chicago, li. I Office and Factory: 






Hamilton, Ont. 
































A 
Insulated wire and cable for ) PRODUCTS: 
every transmission purpose— 
not made to meet a price, but Lead Encased Cables 4 
with the idea of rendering maxi- Armored Submarine Cables 
mum service to the purchaser , 
and of reflecting maximum credit : Flexible Cables 
to the contractor who uses it. Railway Signal Wire 
Car Wire and Cables 
Safety Insulated Automobile Lighting, Starting 
Wire and Cable Co. and Ignition Cable 
114 Liberty Street 
NEW -YORK BISHOP GUTTA-PERCHA Co) 
_ 420 E.25=, NEW YORK 
‘ eew —_ — = 
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What’s a few cents a pound 
against a dollar an hour 


Buy good tape 













OHNS-MANVILLE Jomanco 

Friction Tape for general outdoor 
work; Johns-Manville No.3 Friction 
Tape for motor leads and switch- 
boards; Johns-Manville No. 5 Fric- 
tion Tape for inside work. Johns- 
Manville White Friction Tape. 
Johns-Manville Armature Tape. 


Johns-Manville Rubber Splicing 
Compound for ordinary use. Johns- 
Manville Alpha Splicing Compound 
for extra strength and puncture resis- 
tance. Johns-Manville Brooklyn Splic- 
ing Compound for low voltage work. 


























JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., Madison Ave. at 41st St.,N.Y. G. 
Branches in 60 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


lJ O HNS-MANVILLE 
Electrical 
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Wh r 
Where to Get G-E Service— oy 
* s * * and = 
Quick service is best obtained from the nearest G-E woe 
. . . . . . shou 
List of GE Factories sales office, distributing jobber, or foreign representative rca 

Bridgeport _— Windsor words a 

Indiana Maryland =» 

Ft. Wayne Baltimore Reso! 

words 
by us 
ache : 

Ampere ny Belleville F 

Harrison Bloomfield 

Roselle Park Newark —_—_- 

New Brunswick Little Ferry _ 

New York , 
RR Volt 
Ohio - 

Cleveland Sandusky 2 

Pennsylvania 
Ene Scrant York 
No. Kensington 4 
--_ 
Works at Schenectady, N. Y. Ground area, 340 A 
acres. Floor space, 5,800,000 square feet. Yorl 
: : , and 
For Business in the United States Cod 
od 
G-E Sales Office G-E Distributing Jobber G-E Sales Office G-E Distributing Jobber : 
Alabama, Birmingham..... Matthews Elec. Supply Co. New York, Buffalo........ Robertson-Cataract Elec. Co. city 
INE, , TIN bids aatcalate 5 ea a et ee ee i Diu Watt, Bs oc eines tiaris cc ccesibsincreetcnessec ccs in W 
I, Te: Bis 6.5.40 dintencdannocassnssasbbansdessenee New York City§f......... E. B. Latham & Company 
California, Los Angeles}... Pacific States Electric Co. Royal Eastern Elec’l. Sup. Co. insti 
California, Oaklandt...... Pacific States Electric Co. (Also Borough of Brooklyn, Long l | 
California, San Francisco§tPacific States Electric Co. Island City and Jamaica, L. I.) aah 
Colorado, Denvert........ The Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. Sup. Sibley-Pitman Elec. Corp. F 
Co. New York, Niagara Falls........-.---+++eeseseeeeceeeeesees ' 
bbe ta ccd adden tsiiien decadeubewie te New York, Rochester......-. Wheeler-Greene Elec’l. Sup. Co. dug 
A, Me i New York, Schenectady.... ..------+sseccececcccccccccececes brir 
Connecticut, W aterburyt. . items England Eng. Co. New York, Syracuse........ Mohawk Elec’l. Sup. Co. imp 
District of Columbia, Wash- North Carolina, Charlotte.. Elec. Supply & Equipment Co. 

DE bnecedsnsatoeewaas National Elec’l Supply Co. Ohio, FABIO oct ccedsesssces HOOF SESESEPEDS OCOD COSSEOO SECS OES con 
Florida, Jacksonville....... Florida Elec. henohy Co. Ohio, Cincinnatif ......... The F. D. Lawrence Elec. Co. of | 
Florida, Tampesd. .cceccsss Florida Elec. Supply Co. Ohio, Cleveland .......... Republic Electric Co. bad 
Georgia, Atlanta§f ....... Carter Electric Supply Co. Ohio, Columbus ........... The Erner & Hopkins Co. 
Georgia, Savannahf....... Carter Electric Supply Co. Ohio, Dayton ............. The Wm. Hall Electric Co. It i 
Illinois, Chicago§f......... Central Electric Company ek ee er W. G. Nagel Electric Co, mal 

Commonwealth Edison Co. Ohio, Youngstown ........ 2c cccccccccceccecccccccccccness os 
Indiana, Evansvillet....... Crescent City Electric Co. Oklahoma, Oklahoma City} Southwest G-E Co. ” 
PO SNE WR cc cos us onadnonesehanelnedasnasddscones Oregon, Portland} st teeees Pacific States Electric Co. I 
Indiana, Indianapolis...... Indianapolis Elec. Supply Co. Pennsylvania, | Fs | en ff 
Indiana, South Bendt...... South Bend Electric a Pennsylvania, Philadelphia§f Philadelphia Electric Company ah 
PE, Pee Dris6s + cucnenddewsbabunbéene set dnceeeas Supply Department . ong 
lowa, Des Moines......... Mid-West Electric Co. Frank H. Stewart Electric Co. The 
Kentucky, Louisville....... Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., Inc. Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh}.. Union Electric Company con 
Louisiana, New Orleans. ... Gulf States Electric Co., Inc. Rhode Ealamd, PROWiees. . ..oo<sccccccccccccsctssccasdecseces 
Maryland, Baltimore...... Southern Electric Co. South Carolina, Columbia}. Perry-Mann Elec. Co., Ine. 
Massachusetts, Boston}..... Pettingell-Andrews Co. Tennessee, Chattanooga. . ..James Supply Company Me 
Massachusetts, Springfield.............ssssssseceeesseeeeees Tennessee, Knoxville ........-... nots snseesssecescseceeseess 
eR SR een Tennessee, Memphis....... Electric Supply Company a" 
Michigan, Detroit ........ Brank C. Teal Comoen Tennessee. Nashville ........+--2eeeeeee cere eceeeeeeceees to 
ee are ee ‘ od ie ae Texas, Dallas} ........... Southwest G-E Co. of 
PENG, NUD crnnisscrnwavesihsanaubsiiindemedihn stant Texas, El Pasof.......... Southwest G-E Co. 

Minnesota, Duluth ........ Northwestern Elec. Equipment Co. Texas, Houston} a= Og 2° eae Southwest G-E Co. 

Minnesota, Minneapolist§.. Peerless Electrical Co. a | gg a od sinieahaichy pn gore go 

rors : 7 : irginia, Richmond........ outhern Electric Co 

aoa ha ae Northwestern Elec. Equipment Co. Washington, Seattle} ...... Pacific States Electric Co. 
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THE RESOLUTION 


Wh reas, There is need of 
words to designate our business 
and activities; and 

Whereas, It is proper that we 
shoul deliberately add to our 
vocabulary such properly derived 
words as are required; now there- 


fore, e it 


; N. ATT ONAL | 





FORMERLY ELECTRICAL CONTIRACT OR DEALER 


THE NEW WORDS 


Electragy—Name of the trade 
or business of Electrical Con- 
tractor-Dealer. 

Electragist—A person conduct- 
ing such a business. 

Electragician—A person work- 
ing at the business. 

Electragize—A verb—to work at 
the business—or to provide elec- 
trical equipment. 











Resolved, That the following 
words be adopted as recognized 
by us with the meanings at- 


tache:!: 


Publication Office: 11 Liberty St., Utica, N. Y. 


(Trade oo 
Official Journal of the 
National Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers 


Editorial and Business Offices: 15 West 37th St., New York City 





Electragic—An adjective—telat- 
ing to the business. 


Electragian. 
Electragial. 
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Difficulties of Inspection 

An unfortunate situation prevails in the city of New 
York, where the city is inspecting under the rules of 1915 
and the Underwriters under the 1920 National Electrical 
Code. This condition arises out of the abrogation by the 
city some years ago of the agreement with the Underwriters 
in which the city accepted Underwriters’ certificates on new 
installations generally, and confined its attention particu- 
larly to places of public assemblage and to resurveys. 

For several years past recurrent attempts have been made 
to secure the passage of an amended ordinance which would 
bring the electrical requirements up to date and effect some 
important improvements in the legal control of electrical 
contractors—principally the curbstoners. The industry is 
of one mind in endorsing these proposed changes, but is 
badly split on the subject of charging fees for inspections. 
It is claimed by some that since the Underwriters now 
make a charge, the institution of a city fee will impose a 
double tax upon the users of electricity. 

It is about time now for the amended ordinance to be 
offered to the board of aldermen again. Also there is no 
reason to suppose that the subject of fees will be omitted. 
Therefore it seems safe to predict that the deadlock will 
continue indefinitely. 

Is there not weight enough in electrical circles of the 
Metropolitan district to force the passage of those amend- 
ments on which opinion is unanimously favorable, leaving 
to be considered separately and upon its merits the question 
of municipal inspection fees? 


Association First Aid 

A man must take his business seriously in order to be a 
success—but not so seriously that he makes a burden of it. 
The pessimist sees only the whole deep snowfall of limita- 
tion. He does not look at the one shovel full at a time which 
he could so easily pitch off his sidewalk of progression with 
real pleasure because of the good exercise of accomplish- 
ment. 

When a press of business has crowded an unsolved prob- 
lem to the back of his mind, the electragist, as do men in all 
other lines, finds a slight irritation grown into an exagger- 
ated imaginary fester, when during a slack time he brings it 
forward for an attempted solution or settlement. He blames 


himself for allowing a seeming small neglect to have en- 
dured for a time long enough to produce an unhealthy con- 
dition. He then begins to be solemn, and there is no such 
solemnity in the world as that of the man who blames him- 
self and is afraid to admit it openly. 

He may think he was perfectly justified in consigning a 
certain subject to mental storage—no human can do every- 
thing at once—but he was in certain error if he did not cast 
about for first outside aid when his own mind was too fully 
occupied to give it proper consideration. 

One of the chief functions of a trade organization is that 
of giving first aid quickly to the too busy member, or to 
the uninformed member who calls for help. And it not only 
does ambulance duty, but it is qualified, through its years 
of continuous study and research, to give perfect hospital 
service for even complicated cases. 

Generally the trouble is that in a moment of stress a busi- 
ness man forgets for the time the claims he might make 
upgn his association. Thereby he loses an opportunity for 
a demonstration of what he definitely understood at the time 
he became a member, was one of the best things for which 
it stood. 

Every electragist should make it part of his mental fire 
drill and at the first false or real alarm he should call his 
National Association Headquarters. There the equipment 
is kept up to date in every particular and is always avail- 
able for his assistance. 


Sources of Information 


Eventually there will be in force in all states the Uniform 
Sales Act, which now holds in many. One of its provisions 
with which it is well to be familiar, is as follows: 

“A contract to sell or a sale of any goods * * * of the 
value of $500 or upwards shall not be enforceable by ac- 
tion unless the buyer shall accept part of the goods * * * 
so contracted to be sold, or sold and actually received the 
same, or give something in earnest to bind the contract or 
in part payment, or unless some note or memorandum in 
writing of the contract or sale be signed by the party to be 
charged or his agent in that behalf.” 

A knowledge of this act, whether now in force in your 
state or not, is essential. If it is not yet a local law it soon 
will be, and in either case, as reasonable a provision as this, 
if lived up to, can hurt no man’s business. 

Big building operators are hedged in with contracts—and 
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rightly so. Is there any legitimate reason why a similiar 
understanding, clearly put on paper, should be objected to 
by operators of lesser magnitude, or where a deal consists 
of less than five hundred dollars? 

An understanding of laws and the living up thereto by 
both contracting parties is one way of avoiding legal ex- 
pense and court costs. 

Perhaps it is going a little far to state that ignorance of 
the law is a large factor in the maintenance of high taxes, 
but is the suggestion that this may be so not worth some 
thought? Consider the outlay for legal advice on minor 
business matters and the federal and county expenditure for 
the upkeep of courts of law. 

There are reports of legal decisions on business matters 
continually passed over casually by business men in the 
daily press and in trade papers. We only seem to notice 
them with any interest when the case in point seems to be 
coincident with our immediate needs. 

Are we not negligently lacking in the acquisition of im- 
portant facts when we just skim carelessly through legal 
news having a financial bearing, and when we do not en- 
deavor to understandingly read the trade journals which are 
promulgated solely for trade benefit? 


Indirect Retail Sales 


Since household devices have come to be such an enor- 
mous factor in the retail market of the electrical industry, 
selling methods have become subjects of keenest interest to 
every electragist who handles them. ; 

It is one thing to close an installation contract with a cus- 
tomer who pretty nearly knows what he wants. The chief 
endeavor there is to furnish him the best of materials, and 
to prove to him why it is for his own benefit to use certgin 
standardized kinds which may not have been previously 
specified. 

It is quite another branch of salesmanship to sell the 
article, or perhaps a more expensive one than that which 
a customer has come into the retail store and asked about. 
Many salesmen feel that an increase on a direct sale is 
success enough, but that is not all of it by any means. A 
bigger thing is to create a desire in the customer for some 
other thing by suggesting perhaps a later purchase. Make 
the biggest direct sale possible at the time, of course, but 
never neglect a chance for indirect selling. 

While talking up one thing to a. woman—they seldom shop 
alone-—give the friends who accompany her an opportunity 
to see goods that you think may interest them. 

There are few commodities on the market today which 
seem so complicated, almost mysterious, to the average mind 
as do the electric household appliances. They are not self 
explanatory, as is a pair of shoes, or a can of beans. People 
want detailed knowledge about any technical apparatus. 

It is an established fact that many people have a mistaken 
idea that going into a shop to get prices and information en- 
tails an obligation to buy. This is frequently the reason for 
their “hunting” in groups. While in reality one who ap- 
pears to be a disinterested onlooker often is there to acquire 
a knowledge for a later purchase. 

This idea of an obligation to buy should be entirely eradi- 
cated and it can be done only by the personal courtesy of 
salesmen who intelligently give all available infermation to 
the timid inquirer. 
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Show the first, or present, customer every attention, but do 
not forget the fact that giving vivid information in a per. 
sonal way about ,your stock seldom fails to fix you in the 
mind of the individual to whom you are appealing, even 
though there may be little special interest evinced at the 
time. This indifferent person may be your next important 
prospect. 

There is a certain vanity in all men and women which 
can be touched in some way, and the salesman has traveled 
a long way toward an indirect sale who is able to rouse the 
impression in a possible customer’s mind that when he or 
she returns to this particular sales person there will be an 
established acquaintance with both the seller and with the 
article which has been so courteously shown on this occasion. 

Concentration should not be limitel to immediate sales, 
Concentrate also on indirect selling. To put it more forcibly, 
strive to create a prospect out of every person with whom 
a business contact is possible, and above all, never fail 
to recognize the intending purchasers when they return, nor 
to recollect the articles in which you have aroused their 
interest. 


Quality and Standard 


In the early days during the time when those far seeing 


idealists were creating the foundations of our government 
it was said: “Let us raise a standard to which the wise and 
honest can repair.” Today that pregnant sentence should 
be constantly in every man’s mind as the cornerstone or key- 


stone of his ideas for business structure. A mere trans 


position or reiteration of the words is an inspiration for at- 
tainment—honest—standard—wise. He who is honest in 
having a high standard has the greatest wisdom. 


Each man’s business, large or small, is a link in the chain 
of an industry. The old saying that a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link is an argument for encouragement to 
the electragist who today is doing a small business. But 
what of tomorrow? Where would the large manufacturers 
be if it were not for the vast outlets whose devious channels 
are provided by the so called little fellows? 

Therefore, if the little fellow will raise his standard high 
enough, and honestly maintain his position both in buying 
and selling—and that means both the buying and selling of 
labor as well as of commodities—he will be perfectly jus- 
tified *in believing that he is one of the strongest links in 
the electrical industry chain. ° 

Merchandising strength does not eminate solely from the 
volume of business done, nor from the amount of capital 
involved. Its power, proportionate of course, lies in the se- 
curity of business status which has been brought about by a 
recognition of a man’s unequivocal honesty and his main- 
tainance of standards. 

Standards in the electrical industry today mean the seeing 
that a job is done in the minimum time—knowing that the 
highest grade of material is specified and then supplied— 
being sure that every building law and code is lived up to 
to the letter. 

In other words, make a reputation which will insure a 
public confidence. This will enable the honest, wise elec- 
tragist to demand a good and just price for up to standard 
service. And never let the leash of memory slip from what 
should be the watchword of integrity: Quality will be re- 
membered long after price has been forgotten. 
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Diagrams for the Code 


The National Electrical Code as at present issued, con- 
tains a diagram setting forth the classification of cartridge 


fuses. This has appeared regularly in all recent editions. 
Its usefulness is limited almost entirely to manufacturers of 
fuses and panel boards. 

But there are no diagrams illustrating the puzzling points 
with which every electrical contractor has to deal day after 
day. Why not? 

The manual of the Factory Mutuals is replete with illus- 
trations. Objection may be raised that they are pictures of 
actual installations and are therefore educational rather 
than mandatory. But the recodification committee of the 
Electrical Committee might well consider the propriety of 
inserting at least a few diagrams—for instance, one show- 
ing the various ways of complying with No. 15A at the 
service. 

W. J. Canada of the National Electric Light Association, 
and Thomas Henry Day of the New England Association of 
Electrical Inspectors, have both prepared diagrams showing 
how to ground secondary wire, service pipe, service cabinet 
and house conduit. These diagrams, while doubtless 
authoritative, are not official. Should they not be officially 
recognized ? 

Electragists are urged to write to their representative on 
the Code Committee, A. Penn Denton, of Kansas City, and 
suggest the rules which in their opinion might be greatly 
clarified by the use of diagrams. Mr. Denton also will 
welcome all other suggestions pertaining to Code revision. 


Instruments of Business 

It is hardly a tenable supposition that all electragists are 
altruistic, although a bit of that characteristic within never 
has hurt the individual who did not let it dominate his 
thought. Rather may it be supposed that electragists are 
pretty much in accord with most other humans, charitable 
enough, but personally ambitious in a worldly sense. Every 
man wants to make more money, to enlarge his activities, to 
acquire and distribute over a wider area whatever he traffics 
in, be it the product of his brains or merchandise. 


Business transactions do not just happen. Somebody 
thinks them out first, and so successful business men of 
today are putting more thought into development of plans 
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for amplification than ever before in the history of com- 
mercialism. 

It is not enough that a man can do good work with his 
hands. Let us cite the young electragist, for instance, who 
is just starting in business. He frequently concludes that 
if he sets down a few figures each night of that day’s labor, 
he has done his duty by himself and his family. He 
vaguely realizes that there exist seemingly complex business 
systems, but what cash he has on hand, and what is to be 
paid out, is about all he thinks it necessary to definitely 
know. 

This is his first big mistake. He must give more thought 
to the conduct of his business from the day of its conception. 
He must talk more of it and hear others of perhaps wider 
and more varied experience talk of their business. He must 
do his utmost to save himself time to plan for its future 
growth. He must have some means of being able to retrace 
every step of his way, back to the very beginning of his 
commercial life. 

There is no human infallibility, and all mistakes should 
be recorded in order that they may not be duplicated, as 
well as to have an accurate account kept of achievements to 
be emulated or improved upon. 

H. G. Wells, in his recent remarkable book, “An Outline of 
History,” says: “Language is the instrument of thought as 
bookkeeping is the instrument of business. It records and 
fixes and enables thought to get on to more and more com- 
plex ideas.” 

How could a man get anywhere beyond his starting point 
in the business world without a written and spoken lan- 
guage? Likewise, how can any business be carried on with- 
out its chief instrument, bookkeeping? As Mr. Wells says, 
language as the instrument records and fixes thought—and 
as bookkeeping is a record of business thought fixation, it 
so becomes indubitably the chief instrument ‘which enables 
business men to have more time to devote to constructive 
work for business progression. 

There is no excuse for the electragist who neglects his 
opportunity. It is so entirely easy for him to avoid business 
mistakes. If he is a member of his National Association he 
comes in close contact with all the active men in his trade. 
He has the use of the Data and Sales Book and of the Stand- 
ard Accounting System. His Association confidently en- 
dorses the use of these, and for the man who does not yet 
employ a bookkeeper, there is the New Business Record. 
These all save expense, worry, and insure a saving of time, 


. if adopted and followed according to the experienced men 


who drafted them. 


How to be a Go-Getter 


By Frank B. Rake 


Ben Crosby of Crosby & Elkins on the Garden Pier at Atlantic City, N. J., 
Proves Himself a Winner at the Game—As Enjoyable as it is Profitable 


More fascinating than the toddle top, 
more exhilarating than jazz, is the re- 
recently discovered game of Go Get It. 
The rules of the game are simple: You 
dig up a cluster of sales opportunities, 
select one at random, and go get it. 
Then select the next opportunity and go 
get it. Continue this until all the sales 
opportunities in the world are ex- 


you want. 





hausted or until you have all the money 
The skillful player of this 
game is called a Go Getter, though dis- 
gruntled competitors sometimes refer to 
him as “a lucky stiff.” 

The best way to learn this game is to 
see an adept in action. Watch the skill- 
ful technique he employs to dig up op- 
portunities; observe the speed and snap 


with which he handles the prospect; 
remark with what precision and deft- 
ness he extracts the profit from the 
transaction; and finally, note that he 
leaves the customer smiling, happy, 
satisfied, and keen for another trip 
through the wringer. 

Among the most skillful Go Getters 
on our eastern seaboard I commend to 
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Last Year Almost Third of Million People Saw Demonstrations at Crosby & Elkins’ 
Display on Garden Pier 


your attention Ben Crosby of Atlantic 
City. Ben is as amiable as a kewpie 
and as relentless as Nemesis. He makes 
friends faster than a puppy at a kinder- 
garten, and extracts profit from them 
with much the same effect as a magician 
conjures rabbits from a hat. It’s a treat 
to watch him work. 


Rules of Game 

The first principle of a sure enough 
Go Getter is to satisfy the customer, 
otherwise he would be only a con man. 
Crosby is emphatic on this point. Last 
summer when the forgetful manager of 
a new Boardwalk restaurant discovered 
at noon time that he needed a dozen 
fans for his opening night—there being 


no fans in town—Crosby drove to 
Philadelphia and got them. Next day 
the restaurateur observed that the 


emergency fans were not of the brand 
he had ordered, whereupon Ben re- 
loaded them into his car and made an- 
other trip to Philadelphia—just to 
satisfy the customer. Two round trips 
by auto between Atlantic City and 
Philadelphia for the sale of a paltry 
dozen fans may appear to be spreading 
this Go Get It game a bit thin, but the 
sequel was a $1250 order for electric 
laundry equipment, which gives Crosby 
a little edge on the transaction after all. 

This laundry equipment order, by the 
way, was in itself a fair sample of Go 
Get Itism. The man was 
moaning over his laundry bills. “What 
do they run to?” says Ben, more to be 
sympathetic and friendly than because 
he smelled business. The answer, 


restaurant 


$7200 per year, almost unseated him. 
That night he doped out the cost of do- 
ing that same wash on the premises, 
electrically; he figured it carefully and 
thoroughly down to the last soap chip 


and ultimate drop of bluing. The total 
figure showed a saving of $3200 annu- 
ally, and when the facts were made 
plain to the restaurant proprietor the 
order was given. 


Head Waiters Are Live Prospects 


Crosby makes a specialty of colored 
head waiters. The head waiter of the 
famous Traymore on the Boardwalk ap- 
proached Ben with the suggestion that 
he, the smoke, wished to set his son up 
in the electrical business. After con- 
sideration, Ben suggested that an elec- 
tric laundry would be about the right 
thing; he elaborated on the theme, 
evolved a set of estimates, and secured 
a $3000 order. (Special Note: Head 
waiters at Boardwalk hotels have more 
money than most of the guests.) 

Another head waiter, who owned a 
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dance hall and hotel in the nearby 
colored community at Smith’s Landing, 
invited Crosby to come out and advise 
him about some small appliances, 
Looking the place over, the dinge said, 
among other inconsequentials, that the 
dance hallwas used only once or twice 
a week. “Why not hold movie shows 
here also?” suggested Ben, and went on 
to explain that an equipment suitable 
for small halls could be had for money, 
The upshot was that he arranged with 
Pathé for films and sold a moving pic. 
ture machine. 

There are 1200 hotels in Atlantic 
City, and naturally Ben combs a little 
business out of them. He sold twenty- 
four electric cleaners to the Marlbor. 
ough-Blenheim. He sold complete 
kitchen equipment to the Fredonia and 
The Runnymede—and remember, a sale 
like that means selling also a $2000 
wiring job. Bake ovens at $6000 each 
are no more in his young life than 
flivvers are to Henry Ford. 


Small Appliances Make Most Profit 


And yet, Ben Crosby’s business is the 
running of an establishment where 
toasters and curling irons and percolat- 
ors and washing machines are the os- 
tensible merchandise. His sales of 
hotel cooking equipment, moving pic- 
ture apparatus and complete commer- 
cial laundries are but side lines to what 
is perhaps the most interesting mer- 
chandising and display business in the 
whole country. 

Many of us are familiar with this 
part of Crosby’s activities. Under the 
firm name of Crosby & Elkins, he has a 
display on Garden Pier where last year 





Avenue Hotel Association of Atlantic City Inspecting Operation of Temporary Kitchen 
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almost a third of a million people saw 
demonstrations and exhibits of electri- 
cal home appliances. Manufacturers 
utilize this display shop as a sort of 
permanent national demonstration. 
People by the many thousand from 
every state and country stop look and 
learn about all manner of electrical ap- 
pliances. Five or six thousand of these 
people give their names and addresses 
so that the local electrical dealer “back 
home” can follow up and secure the 
order. It is a big, important educa- 
tional institution he runs, of value to 
the whole appliance industry. 

But because he is a Go Getter de luxe 
and cum laude, Crosby refuses to be 
limited in his activities. His display 
shop, carefully organized and com- 
petently manned, carries on with the 
minimum of personal effort and bossing 
on his part. He runs the shop—you bet 
he runs the shop!—but he doesn’t let it 
run him. Instead, he is continually 
digging up new sales opportunities so 
he can play the Go Get ’em game. 

The latest exploit was when he Went 
and Got the whole Avenue Hotel Asso- 
ciation, comprising several hundred of 
the moderate price hostelries of Atlantic 
City. For this organization he equip- 
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Temporary Electric Kitchen Installation in Sun Parlor of Grossman’s Hotel 


ped a temporary hotel kitchen, includ- 
ing a section of range, broilers, toaster, 
griddles, plate warmers and other es- 
sentials aggregating altogether 50 kw. 
connected load, and gave a dinner and 
demonstration which some 250 hotel 
men attended. He called it a Show Me 
night and the demonstration he put on 
with the aid of dusky, smiling Chef Lee 
of the Fredonia, was as convincing as it 
was savory. This event occurred Jan- 
uary 9th, so is too recent to measure re- 
sults, but we venture the guess that there 
will be more electric hotel kitchens in 
Atlantic City this year than last. 


The genius Go Getter, of which Ben 
Crosby is a hustling example keeps his 
eyes open and his joints oiled. He is 
never too busy or tired or self satisfied. 
He never puts off starting on a selling 
job, and never quits one until the goods 
are delivered, satisfactory and paid for. 
He is good natured and prosperous; 
folks like him and he likes folks. He 
is playing the greatest game in the 
world, the game of Go Get It. He is 
one of the few fortunate mortals who 
can say, with Elbert Hubbard, “I know 
what happiness is, for | have done good 
work.” 


How All Branches of Electrical Industry Can 
Best Work Together 


By A. Penn DENTON 


Chairman of Code Committee of National Association Delivers Mes- 


sage to Western Inspectors at 17th Annual Meeting 


[NOTE:—Mr. Denton’s attendance at the 
Seventeenth Annual Convention of the 
Western Association of Electrical In- 
spectors marks the first time the Na- 
tional Association has been officially 
represented at one of these meetings. 
After hearing Mr. Denton’s address 
showing that the Contractor-Dealer’s 
problems are so intimately related to the 
Inspectors, it was the expression of those 
present that much goodwill could be de- 
veloped by closer cooperation on the 
part of both bodies. It is hoped there- 
fore that the spirit of fellowship growing 
out of this meeting will result to the 
mutual advantage of the two branches 
as well as benefiting the electrical indus- 
try as a whole.—The Editor. ] 


We who are a part of the great elec- 
trical industry of today do well to pause 
at times to review the past, study well 
the present, and look forward profit- 
ably into the future. We who have had 
a part in the upbuilding of our industry 
are too often disposed to take as a 
matter of fact the rapid development of 
things electrical and fail to analyze the 


causes and effects of the daily problems 
that confront us. 

I believe the contractor-dealer is as 
careless in this respect as any other 
member of the electrical fraternity, and 
he should be one of the first to help 
solve the problem. The contractor- 
dealer was very early called to take up 
his work of helping develop the electri- 
cal industry. His services were re- 
quired by the manufacturers who were 
the pioneers in building the first gen- 
erating units for lighting and power. 

It was not very long after the first 
few generators were built before the 
manufacturer began to look around to 
find someone to assist in installing them 
and to do the necessary wiring that was 
needed. It was at this time that the first 
contractors were heard of and for many 
years thereafter they were contractors 
only and not in any sense dealers. This 
latter name they have assumed in recent 


in Chicago 


years since taking up the’ business of 
merchandising. 

About the same time the contractor 
got well started on his work of co- 
operating with the manufacturer, the 
central stations became a necessity, and 
very soon after the first generators were 
made the early central station com- 
panies came into existence very rapidly 
in order to relieve the manufacturer of 
the task of generating and selling cur- 
rent and left him free to devote his en- 
tire time to manufacturing. 

Thus in a short period of a few years 
the manufacturer, the contractor, and 
the central station interests were well 
organized and, no doubt at about this 
time the electrical inspector made his 
entrance upon the stage. We could not 
have operated many generating stations, 
nor could the contractors have installed 
very much electrical equipment without 
proper supervision of all of this work 
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and to accomplish this the municipal 
and state authorities appointed inspect- 
ors to see that things were properly 
installed. 

From that day to the present one is a 
very short space of time in the lives of 
most of us. The growth of our electri- 
cal industry has, during the past thirty 
years, been so rapid that during this 
time the electrical developments have 
resulted in the overlapping of the func- 
tions of all of its branches in many 
respects, or has resulted in exactly the 
opposite condition of lack of proper co- 
operation among the different branches 
in many sections of the country. 

There is needed today an entirely new 
and personal relationship established 
between all branches of the industry in 
its relation to the great public we serve. 
The business of every individual branch 
of the industry is so connected with that 
of the others that any one individual 
cannot function properly in serving the 
public without taking into consideration 
all of the other interests. 

I shall speak of some things that are 
not new to any of you, but I hope in 
bringing them again to your attention 
they will cause you to think in a serious 
way of the extent of our problem of 
educating the public with regard to all 
things electrical and with the National 
Electrical Code as our standard. 

The contractor-dealer is usually the 
first man to whom the public looks for 
information when it decides to use elec- 
tricity. Have you ever thought how 
necessary it is that the contact between 
the public and the contractor-dealer be 
of such a nature that the different in- 
terests of the manufacturer, central sta- 
tion and the electrical inspector may all 
be served in the best possible manner? 

The public has, for many years, 
looked upon our business and _ the 
products that we sell as something so 
mysterious that the average man or 
woman has, up until quite recently, re- 
garded this mysterious thing with awe 
and often with fear. Some efforts have 
been made by different branches of the 
industry to dissipate this awe and fear 
on the part of the public, but not 
enough has been done along that line 
as yet; and that is one of our mutual 
problems. 

The public furthermore wants to 
know from the contractor-dealer first of 
all, when he interviews him about elec- 
tricity and its use, as to the kind of 
material we furnish. He also wants to 
know “What are your workmen like” 
and furthermore “what guides you in 
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your manner of installing your electri- 
cal materials and devices in my build- 
ing?” 

To these questions the successful and 
tactful contractor-dealer replies that his 
materials are the best, that they are 
made by a manufacturer who guaran- 
tees his goods. This same contractor 
also will state that he employes only 
first class meclranics to install these 
materials, and as his guide for both the 
class of material and workmanship he 
follows to the letter the National Elec- 
trical Code. 

But with all of these guarantees, 
when the contractor completes the in- 
stallation, he is not yet through with the 
job. Mr. Owner wants now to know 
what assurance he has that this electri- 
cal wiring will function properly and 
furthermore that the contractor has 
done nothing that will affect adversely 
the insurance regulations for that par- 
ticular type of buliding. 

It is right at this point that you elec- 
trical inspectors step in to help the con- 
tractor out. You examine thoroughly 
our materials and workmanship and 
either approve or disapprove our meth- 
ods of installation. If the contractor 
has done his work properly and his 
business record in the past is one of 
carefulness and cooperation with the 
electrical inspection department of his 
city, then there is no doubt about his 
work receiving the approval of the elec- 
trical inspector, for he knows that the 
inspector in judging his work and 
method of installation is guided strictly 
by the rules of the National Electrical 
Code. 

On the other hand, if the contractor 
slights his work and his previous busi- 
ness record is one of disregarding the 
code requirements, the chances are all 
in his favor that the job will be turned 
down. Now what a simple process this 
seems for an electrical contractor to 
give the public a first class job of in- 
stalling the electrical wires and equip- 
ments, but in the doing of that simple 
job there are many influences at work 
constantly to lead the contractor astray, 
and it is therefore so essential that he 
be encouraged at all times by the rep- 
resentatives of the other branches of 
the industry to do his work well and 
never forget that his standard is our 
really remarkable rule given us in the 
National Electrical Code. 

I want therefore at this point to bring 
forcibly to your attention the need of a 
more personal contact and closer co- 
operation between you, as representa- 
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tives of the other branches of the elec. 
trical industry, and the contractor. 
dealer. 

To you, Mr. Manufacturer, I say 
make and sell only those devices that 
are approved and guaranteed to be of 
the highest quality. I wish it were pos. 
sible that a contractor-dealer could not 
use an electrical device or fitting that 
did not bear the stamp of approval of 
the Underwriters’ laboratory. If you 
will work to this end, ‘to better co- 
operate with the contractor-dealer, you 
will be lending your support in a most 
effective way in the upbuilding of the 
industry and aiding the contractor. 
dealer in his problem with the public. 

To you, Mr. Central Station Man, | 
say let all of your own installation 
work be done on the same high plane 
as our city inspection department re- 
quires of the contractor, because much 
of the wiring and equipment in your 
own plant is seen by the public at dif- 
ferent times and is naturally compared 
with the work of the contractor-dealer. 
I do not mean to say that the central 
station interests for the most part do not 
install their wiring and equipment in an 
approved manner because most of them 
do, but I have personal knowledge of 
such installations being made by cen- 
tral stations that have been pointed to 
by contractor-dealers as a reason or ex- 
cuse for their failure to live up to the 
Code. The central station representa- 
tive should also in his contract with the 
public use his influence to educate the 
public to the need of the very highest 
type of installation. 

Arid now, Mr. Electrical Inspector, 
your job for the most part must natur- 
ally require that you hew closely to the 
rules of the National Code, keeping 
constantly in mind this standard and 
letting no private or personal influence 
on the part of any contractor-dealer 
change your views or decisions that all 
contractor - dealers installation must 
measure up to one standard. 

I am sure that during recent years 
there has been a feeling in every branch 
of the industry that there is need of 
greater unity and closer cooperation. 
We have all, during the years gone by, 
been brought closer together and un- 
consciously have worked under the 
same standard because of the rules 
given us by the National Electrical 
Code. But we have not as yet gone far 
enough in the matter of cooperation. 

The Code has been a determining 
factor in the business of the manufac- 
turer, central station, and _ contractor- 
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dealer during all of these years, and no 
one realizes how dependent we are on it 
better than you Electrical Inspectors. 
The Code is so much a part of the suc- 
cessful contractor-dealer’s business to- 
dav that I look upon it as his biggest 
opportunity for the future. 

[he contractor-dealer can, if he will 
but make the effort, establish his busi- 
ness of the future on a much firmer 
foundation, than it has had in the past 
by making the Code his one standard. 
The manufacturer, the central station, 
and electrical inspector can all have a 
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part in helping him better sell his serv- 
ices to the public by a closer and a 
more intimate kind of cooperation than 
he has received in the past. The con- 
tractor must naturally solve his own 
problems, but the other interests must 
recognize his problem and lend a help- 
ing hand. 

May we therefore recognize the im- 
portance of our National Electrical 
Code in the solving of all our business 
problems today and in the future. May 
we resolve that between our different 
branches—the manufacturer, the cen- 
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tral station, the electrical inspectors 
and the contractor-dealer—we will all 
pledge our support to one another and 
that kind of cooperation which is 
needed to still further perfect the stand- 
ard of electrical materials, apparatus 
and construction work as this business 
touches all branches of the industry, 
including a better National Electrical 
Code. This I believe is the work most 
needed in the cooperation of the con- 
tractor-dealer in the unity of the elec- 
trical industry. Let us all then, from 
now on, work toward a common end. 


Progress of 


Knowledge and Understanding Are Biggest Factors, Says Treasurer 
of Fixture Dealers in Paper Read at Fixture Market in Milwaukee 


In my opinion the greatest need at 
the present hour in the fixture industry 
and the glass industry as well is a 
clearer knowledge and a better under- 
standing of our business and its prob- 
lems. And when I say our business I 
include all three branches—the manu- 
facturers, the glass men, and the deal- 
ers. How are we going to attain this 
millennium, for such it would seem to 
be at the present time? 

There is only one way, and that is by 
broad educational methods and a more 
unselfish receptive mind in the whole 
industry. You will promptly say that 
there are many manufacturers who have 
attained the highest standard known to 
modern art, in artistic design, engineer- 
ing efficiency, and standardized produc- 
tion; that these manufacturers are uni- 
versally recognized as the leaders in 
the industry—but you can count these 
distinguished prodigies on your fingers. 

Let us view the picture from another 
angle. There are countless hundreds of 
others who are groping in the dark, 
parasiting on the brains and genius of 
these few bright stars, who through 
their individual brilliancy, have 
brought the industry to its present state 
of development, and through their 
piracy are barely ekeing out a meager 
existence and are ever unwilling to 
make any contribution of time, effort, 
or money to the game from which they 
draw their daily pittance. 


Parasitism a Decided Evil 


A beautiful and exclusive design is 


produced by one of the leaders in the 
industry and a fair price is set upon the 
product. Scarcely are the molds cold 
and the ink dry on the printed page be- 
fore some parasite gets busy and im- 
mediately tries to capitalize the brains 
and ability of his competitor to his per- 
sonal advantage, casting into oblivion 
the quality of the original and forget- 
ting its artistic beauty, having but one 
thought in mind— PRICE— HOW 
CHEAP. Thus the creative genius, the 
product of years of study, experience, 
and devotion, which made possible the 
production of a work of art, comes to 
naught. 


The fixture business in many respects 
is comparable to a hive of bees. The 
queen bee is represented by the leaders 
in our craft, who by virtue of their 
originality and creative ability stand 
out in all their brilliancy like stars of 
the first magnitude in the constellation 
of the heavens. Around them cluster 
many others of lesser stellar brilliancy 
but nevertheless of stalwart worth and 
reliability. , 

Then there are the drones—the pla- 
giarists who attempt to thrive on the 
efforts of others by being mere copyists, 
setting up unfair competition, employ- 
ing unfair business methods in the mer- 
chandising of their product, and there- 
by ever lowering the high standards set 
by our leaders and undermining the 
very foundation of our institution. 


Creative Policy Essential 


No business today, which is not fun- 


damentally based on a creative and pro- 
gressive policy can continue to prosper. 
You cannot sit idle and still keep pace 
with legitimate competition. You can- 
not continue to take out and put nothing 
in, either in money, time, or creative 
effort—with the consequent result that 
not only is the progress and develop- 
ment of our business retarded, but sure 
and ultimate failure faces the parasite. 
One of our greatest statesmen has said 
that every man owes a certain amount 
of his time to the upbuilding of the pro- 
fession in which he is engaged. 

We might go a step further and men- 
tion the unfair business methods which 
we encounter in our daily pursuits: 
There is the price cutter, and substitu- 
tionalist (by that I mean a man who 
shows you a fine sample with an allur- 
ing finish and quality stock and then 
ships you something “just as good”) ; 
then there is the man who keeps aloof 
from his competitors thinking he knows 
it all and is brighter than the other fel- 
low, fearing he may impart some of his 
wonderful knowledge to mankind—for- 
getting that there are other people who 
have brains, and that possibly if he 
placed himself in the proper attitude 
and mental state, he too might receive 
an inspiration. 


One Kind of Hindrance 


We have the man who stays away 
from conventions because he is too busy 
to devote any of his valuable time to 
this great cause; therefore never having 
an opportunity to exchange ideas on the 
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more modern and improved business 
methods, and though he may think he is 
honest unto himself, by virtue of his 
own ignorance he is continually plant- 
ing seeds of discontent and distrust 
among the members of his craft, which 
ultimately result in his own failure and 
do much to tear down the superstruc- 
ture of a higher development in the in- 
dustry. He naturally retards progress. 

Gentlemen, successful business today 
is built on a policy of honesty and a 
square deal for all. What we need are 
more round table sessions, freer and 
more frank discussions, and a better un- 
derstanding of each other’s problems. 
Petty jealousy must be eliminated and 
confidence must take its place. If we 
are to realize our ambitions in our busi- 
ness careers we must be willing to con- 
tribute our share towards the upbuild- 
ing and development of our chosen 


profession. 
The manufacturer naturally has 
chosen the contractor-dealer as_ the 


channel through which to market his 
product, because he is the logical con- 
tact with the consumer. If the distribu- 
tion of lighting fixtures is to continue 
to remain in the hands of the dealer, he 
must provide a suitable and satisfactory 
outlet. This requires intelligent mer- 
chandising and a much more thorough 
knowledge of a highly specialized busi- 
ness than is possessed today by many 
dealers. 


The Greatest Need 


Again I say that knowledge is the 
great need-of the hour. There is abso- 
lutely no logic in having a customer 
visit three or four different dealers on 
the same set of specifications and have 
as many radically different suggestions 
where fundamentally there are only one 
or two types of fixtures suitable to 
properly fill the requirements of the 
particular job. As dealers we may dif- 
fer in viewpoints on artistic values and 
special designs, but on fundamentals—- 
if we know our business—we should 
and must agree. 

How many men in the business today 
can intelligently read a foot candle 
meter? How many men in the business 
can scientifically and properly, from an 
engineering standpoint, lay out a 
scheme of industrial lighting which will 
give a guaranteed foot candle reading 
on a given plane? 

I do not believe that I am venturing 
beyond the threshold of safety when I 
state that many would fall down by the 
wayside if called upon to perform this 
function. Yet we call ourselves “spe- 
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cialized lighting engineers!” Again I 
say the need of the hour is a greater 
knowledge and a better understanding 
of our own business. 

Bluff no longer has a place in the art 
of selling. Real merchandising has 
ceased to be a play on the imagination 
of the prospective buyer and has be- 
come a real art and science. Know- 
ledge is the real secret of business 
salesmanship. You must know your 
business and your goods. It is only by 
observation and experience acquired 
through intercourse and exchange of 
ideas with our competitors that we can 
ever hope to attain our aims and be- 
come successful merchants. 


Understanding Means Service 


No sale is complete which does not 
carry with it an intelligent service, and 
no man can intelligently service goods 
which he does not thoroughly under- 
stand. The merchant who sells an ar- 
ticle and forgets the service has no 
place in our midst. He is only giving 
the purchaser fifty cents on the dollar. 
He is a drone in the hive of our activi- 
ties and should be eliminted. 

It is the service which makes the sale 
stick and a lasting satisfaction to that 
customer will remain long after the 
card that conveys the greeting of the 
giver has been forgotten. The dealer 
has created for himself the greatest as- 
set known in modern business—a satis- 
fied customer, which translated into 
business language spells GOODWILL. 

As to the possibilities offered in the 
electrical field, no sane man will even 
venture a guess. Suffice it to say that 
the opportunities offered in the electri- 
cal industry are far beyond the capac- 
ity of the mental acumen of the mod- 
ern business man to absorb. 

What we need is more knowledge, 
more harmony, and a better understand- 
ing of each other’s problems, and a 
real, earnest, unselfish desire to con- 
tribute our share to the advancement 
and stabilization of this great industry. 
Our aim should be a higher standard 
of merchandise and a more intensive 
and intelligent sale policy. And to ac- 
complish all this, there is one great step 
necessary—the organization of the in- 
dustry in all its branches. 


Don’ts for Officials 


The following “Don’ts for Officials” 
are taken from a recent issue of the 
Warm Air Heating & Sheet Metal Jour- 
nal: 
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Don’t nag. 


Many a good man has 
been nagged into inefficiency. 

Don’t humiliate a man by advertising 
his shortcomings from the house‘ops, 
but quietly point them out to him. He 
will lose an arm for you. 

Don’t treat your men as if they be. 


longed to the kindergarten class, 
Chances are they are better posted than 
you are. 

Don’t be afraid to compliment an 
employe for some commendable service. 

Don’t forget that where some of your 
men are making mistakes that cost dol- 
lars, you may, by pursuing a mistaken 
policy, cost the company thousands. 

Don’t forget that a man who will 
stand for a “cussing” because of some 
mistake or oversight is not the kind of 
men who is able to help administra- 
tion. He should be fired. 

Don’t forget that while you are check- 
ing everybody else up it might be a good 
thing for you to make a careful inven- 
tory of yourself. 

Finally: Let each action be sweet- 
ened by a little of the milk of human 
kindness. It will cause you to have 
pleasant recollections after you have 
been laid on the shelf and enable you to 
look your old associates in the eye. 





Radio Ramblings 


These verses, written by Peter Deets, 
are published through courtesy of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company: 

‘<The melancholy days have come; 
The saddest of the year.’’ 


So sang our friend the poet once, 
But now he’s wrong I fear. 


The summer statics over and 
The air is clear and bright; 

There’s always something doing tho’: 
I listen every night. 


On Saturdays a football game 
Will find me full of pep; 

Tho’ far away from scenes of strife 
It seems but just a step. 


When winter comes and piles of snow 
Are heaped about my door; 

On Sunday morn why freeze my toes? 
I’ll venture out no more. 


For in my humble cottage is 
A simple wireless set; 

I’ll hear the choir singing 
Perhaps a sermonette. 


It has one great advantage if 
The sermon fails to suit— 

T’ll eut the preacher off real short 
And practice on my flute. 


Now after all is said and done, 
There’s just this much about it— 

Take my advice and get a set; 

No home’s complete without it. 
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(Low Tension Systems) 

Perhaps in planning out and design- 
ing “low tension” systems it is even 
more necessary than in the case of the 
lighting systems to consider the equip- 
ment or apparatus which is to be con- 
nected to the wiring, in the category 
of furniture, rather than as a perma- 
nent part of the building itself. Of 
course, to a large extent this is also 
true of the lighting and power work. 
But particularly is it true of the “low 
tension” work when this is to consist 
of more or less elaborate intercommu- 
nicating or intersignalling equipments. 

It is therefore very important that the 
basic scheme of wiring and the means 
of connecting apparatus to the wiring 
system be worked out carefully with 
the thought of interchangeability and 
future rearrangements strongly in mind. 

“Low tension” systems, such as re- 
ferred to here, have to do invariably, 
with the functioning and operation of 
some business. Business arrangements 
involving office routines do not remain 
fixed and constant in their requirements, 
as a general rule, for long periods of 
time. Therefore the “low tension” sys- 
tems which serve these business needs 
likewise can not remained fixed and sta- 
tionary, but must be able to cater to 
these varying needs. In proportion as 
a contractor is able to sense and antici- 
pate such changes and needs, and to 
provide means for their ready accom- 
plishment with minimum interference 
with a going business, insofar is he serv- 
ing his clients to their best advantage. 

So rapidly have the business needs of 
our growing cities developed that the 
average life of a business structure has 
been in the neighborhood of twenty 
years. And during these twenty years 
there have been many changes and re- 
arrangements of the various quarters 
within such buildings. This again em- 
phasizes the importance of not attempt- 
ing to be too wise or too sure that any 
given set of governing conditions will 
remain fixed for a long time. 

Very often an architect or owner is 





encountered who states with great gusto 
and importance that there will be no 


extensive changes, that no _ elaborate 
means need be provided for “low ten- 
sion” systems, no riser shaft of any ac- 
count is necessary, no picture mould- 
ing or baseboard raceways, no conduit 
ties, etc., are at all necessary. Very 
often too this individual has his way 

unchallenged, and very often only a 

short space of time is necessary to prove 

that he is dead wrong and sometimes 
sorry. 

An effort has been made in previous 
articles to describe various methods of 
establishing raceways for wires which 
would readily lend themselves to a 
varying set of requirements. Perhaps 
people seldom realize how many differ- 
ent ways there are in which these so- 
called “low tension” systems can serve 
their purposes. It may be well there- 
fore just to set down a list of a num- 
ber of such systems by way of indicat- 
ing their variety: 

Public telephones. 

Intercommunicating telephones. 

Push Buttons and Annunciators or Buzzers. 

Door Bells. 

Department Head Calls—Code Ringing. 

Fire Alarms. at 

Dismissal Bells and Program Ringing. 

Elevator Signal Systems. 

Dumbwaiter Systems. 

Doctors’ Call Systems. 

Nurses’ Call Systems. 

Burglar Alarms. 

Sprinkler Alarms. 

High and Low Water Alarms. 

High and Low Voltage Signals. 

Fuse Blowing Alarms also Circuit Breakers 

Time Clocks. 

In and Out Employes’ Recorders. 

Time Stamps. 

Watchmen’s Time Recorders. 

Messenger Calls. 

Emergency Lights 

Door closing Alarms. 

Door Openers. 

Safe and Vault Alarm Systems. 

Telautographs. 

Dictophone. 

Signal Systems on Machine Operations. 

Telegraph Messenger Service. 

Low Tension Plant, i. e., Dry Cells, Bell 
Ringing Transformers, Motor Genera- 
tors, Potentrostats Storage Batteries. 

In any of the above listed systems, of 
course there may be great variety and 


choice of apparatus and equipment, and 
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great diversity in the manner of appli- 
cation and arrangement. The list is in- 
tended to be merely suggestive and not 
by any means a complete catalogue of 
all systems. The present development 
of the art is such that almost any con- 
ceivable signalling or intercommunicat- 
ing function can be accomplished elec- 
trically. 

There is one comforting feature, how- 
ever, in this array of different systems 
and apparent complications, and that is 
that all these systems make use of elec- 
trical energy in some form and require 
wires for the circulation of the system. 
In other words, it all comes back to the 
distribution problem and emphasizes 
again the importance of establishing in 
any building, district, city, or commu- 
nity of any kind, an adequate means of 
getting wires around from one place 
to another in an orderly fashion, and so 
as not to demoralize or disarrange ex- 
isting circuits, and at not an excessive 
cost. 

Take for example the case of the 
telephone companies, operating over 
vast areas. If the cost of their “plant” 
were analyzed it would show more than 
two-thirds of the total cost invested in 
cables, ducts, wires, etc., and less than 
one-third in switchboards, instruments, 
etc. This division of investment is very 
wisely planned and means that radical 
changes can be made and have been 
made and are being made in types of 
switchboards, instruments, and other 
switching equipments. All of this is 
possible, and changes are made smooth- 
ly, because an adequate distribution 
system has been provided. New central 
offices are cut into service, new switch- 
boards are substituted for old, automatic 
telephone instruments replace the man- 
ual type, etc. All this is possible be- 
cause there are adequate raceways, ca- 
bles, wires, etc., in the distribution sys- 
tem and the wire terminals are available 
at the proper locations for easy manip- 
ulation. 


The telephone companies spend more 
money in keeping up their distribution 
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systems than in any other department of 
their work. They have a corps of men 
constantly scouting over their districts 
in order to forecast the future needs, 
and to plan out their cable plant so that 
there may be enough circuits available 
at the proper locations when the demand 
arises. These men develop a peculiar 
sense, and their ability to plan for 
growth, while as yet there is none ot it, 
determine in large measure the charac- 
ter of service which the telephone com- 
panies are able to render their public. 

In somewhat the 
electrical 


same manner the 

and engineer 
should be able to sense the needs of a 
business building for all things elec- 
trical, and not only sense the needs, but 
sell the idea of these needs to the own- 
er, so that he will make adequate pro- 
vision for the installation of the neces- 
sary wires and raceways. 


contractor 


And remem- 
ber that adequate provision means dis- 
tribution systems. If a man can get 
wires around his building easily he can 
do almost anything electrical within the 
building that any condition may dic- 


tate. (To be continued ) 


CODE CHATS 


By Huspert S. Wynkoop, M. E. 
Monthly Discussion of National Electrical 
Code Practices by Well Known Author- 
ity in Charge of Electrical Inspection, 
City of New York 


Different Systems 

The Code prohibits the placing of 
wires of different systems in one con- 
duit. When are systems “different?” 
My own view is that circuits which de- 
rive their supply from different gen- 
erators, transformers, or supply lines 
are parts of different systems. That is to 
say, a 2-phase motor circuit receiving its 
supply from one bank of transformers 
is “different” from a single phase cir- 
cuit supplied from another bank, or 
pair, of transformers connected in se- 
ries across one phase of the same in- 
coming primary that supplies the motor 
circuit, 


Separate Conduits for Exit Light 
Circuits 
Where two services enter a theatre it 
is perhaps possible to class them as 
coming from “different” systems, even 
if they are tapped off the same street 
main. But where one service enters and 
is then split, the circuits feeding the 
and the circuits 


auditorium lighting 
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feeding the emergency lights are surely 
of the same “system” and, if this were 
the only point under consideration, 
might properly be placed in the same 
conduit. 

But we do not like to have exit light 
circuits placed in a conduit containing 
other wires as this increases the likeli- 
hood of disturbance of the exit circuits; 
and we are usually able to obtain sepa- 
rate conduits even in the absence of a 
specific rule. 


Overhead Service Entrances 
Owing to the difficulty of maintenance, 
porcelain entrance tubes have been 
frowned upon here for many years. The 
iron conduit with service head is now 
universally employed. 


Standpipe Service Pipe 

Where an overhead service is carried 
down a pole and run underground into 
a building, a question sometimes arises 
as to whether electric conduit must be 
employed, or whether plain iron pipe 
or standard galvanized pipe may be ac- 
cepted. It has been found difficult in 
practice to get contractors to use spe- 
cially cleaned iron pipe such as the 
public service corporations employ; and 
the interior of the ordinary iron pipe 
is generally too rough and rusty to ren- 
der it suitable as a raceway for wires. 
Consequently, we are in the habit of in- 
sisting upon approved electric conduit 
for this work. 


When Is a Motion Picture Machine? 

The Code and many statutes and or- 
dinances divide motion picture machines 
into two classes: (a) standard, which 
will take a standard (commercial) film 
and (b) miniature, which will not take 
such a film. . 

Now comes along a machine, set up 
in a cabinet like a victrola, and operat- 
ing 1,000 foot paper “films” on the re- 
flectoscope principle. These “films” are 
standard in their dimensions but are 
not flammable—merely combustible. 
This bit of furniture is intended to be 
a companion piece to the victrola, and 
you're going to need one in your home. 

Is this a motion picture machine? If 
so, does it require a booth and a li- 
censed operator (the “film” is standard, 
and this makes the machine standard) ? 

I’m asking you. 


Primary Wires in Backyards 
In connection with backyard mains, 
the use of which obviates some of the 
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pole lines which would otherwise be 
placed on the streets, we are opposed to 
carrying primary wires on these yard 
poles. The poles are low, the custom. 
ary separation between primary and 
secondary wires cannot be obtained, 
there is usually a lead-sheathed tele. 
phone cable present and the lines are 
readily accessible to children at play. 


Outlets for Portable Show Cases 

kt is frequently required that a side. 
walk show case can be portable. Only 
in rare cases can such a show case be 
fed by a cable attached to a hooded 
weatherproof receptable fastened to the 
store front; the outlet must generally 
be placed in the sidewalk. For such 
an outlet the only suitable device is a 
marine plugging box. 





Ground for Radio Signalling 
Apparatus 

We are accepting the steel skeleton 
of a fireproof building as a satisfac. 
tory ground for radio equipment where 
the skeleton and the various piping sys- 
tems are bonded together at the floor 
where the equipment is located, and 
again in the basement. There is no jus- 
tification for requiring the running of 
a No. 4 ground wire from the tenth or 
twentieth floor clear down to the base- 
ment. 


_ ee 
Sockets Exposed to Combustible 
Flyings 

Sometimes it is desirable to provide 
separate control for such sockets with- 
out installing pull switches at ceiling 
or push switches on the wall. The or- 
dinary key or chain pull socket is not 
satisfactory because of the openings 
through which the dust may enter. We 
have found that a_ porcelain push- 
through socket is more satisfactory and, 
where we have permitted it, the result 
has been acceptable. 


Concealed Pull Boxes 

Is a departure from the Code require- 
ment that junction and pull boxes must 
not be concealed ever justified? In 
some of our modern buildings it is fre- 
quently desired to place outlets on the 
under side of concrete-covered steel 
beams. The restricted space renders it 
impracticable to employ the usual con- 
duit bends and the owners object to the 
use of a condulet bend composed of a 
pull chamber and a cover. Occasion- 
ally we give special permission for the 
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use of these condulet bends covered up 
in the concrete, but only where we are 
satisfied that it will be comparatively 
easy to fish the wires through these 
bends. In such a case the condulet 
loses its identity as a pull box and be- 
comes merely a special kind of bend or 
elbow. 


Passing Wooden Raceway Through 
Walls 

[ was asked recently what Code rule 
prohibited the running of a wooden 
raceway line directly through a dry 
wall. Well, we no longer permit wood- 
en raceway installations in this terri- 
tory; but in the old days a contractor 
was required to terminate the raceway 
at the wall and run the wires through 
individual porcelain tubes or through 
an iron pipe sleeve if each wire was en- 
cased in flexible tubing. I presume that 
this method of construction is required 
in other localities; and | think that it 
may be justified by the fact that wooden 
moulding is a surface wiring raceway 
and, as such, may not be concealed. It 
will be noted that the Code is careful 
to state the conditions under which 
metal raceway may be passed through a 


wall or floor—and, by inference, 
wooden raceway may not be run 
through. 


Fixture Outlets on Exposed Work 


It seems curious that while we have 
all sorts of rosettes and other fittings 
for connecting cord pendants to cleat 
and knob lines, no advance has been 
made in providing modern outlets for 
rigid fixtures. We are still permitting 
the old fixture block and crowfoot, the 
wires being carried in through porce- 
lain tubes or flexible tubing, the splices 
being then jammed back against the fix- 
ture block by the setting up of the 
canopy. Elsewhere in the circuit, the 
wires must be maintained carefully at 
least 14 inch from the surface wired 
over; here, the worst point in the line 
—the fixture splice—may rest on wood. 


Prohibiting Exposed Work 

Some cities have gone on the “all- 
metal” basis, prohibiting cleat work and 
knob work every where within the fire 
limits. Why? Are there not many 
premises in the heart of a town where a 
neatly run cleat line would be a joy to 
the inspector? I’d much rather save the 
money here and spend it on inclosures 
for switches and cutouts. 
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300 Watt Lamps With Medium 
Bases 

The Code prohibits, in effect, 300 watt 
lamps with medium bases, for it says of 
gas-filled incandescent lamps: “Must not 
be used in connection with medium base 
sockets or receptacles if of above 250 
watts nominal capacity. . . .” It is un- 
fortunate that lamp manufacturers 
should find it necessary to put out a 
iproduct which will surely be condemned 
as soon as placed in service. Each lapse 
of this sort reacts unfavorably upon the 
industry. 


A Successful Business 
How C. C. Miller’s Store at Oneonta, N. Y., 
Has Grown Since 1906 


Back in the early days of the electri- 
cal contractor and dealer—in 1906 to be 
specific—C. C. Miller established a 
small business in Oneonta, New York, 
a city situated midway between Albany 
and Binghamton known as the western 
gateway to the Catskills. 

Electrical contracting and retailing 
formed only a small part of the busi- 
ness when it was first established, most 
of the work being done in plumbing and 
heating. Before long, however, the elec- 
trical department had clearly eclipsed 
the other departments of the store, and 
the proprietor was compelled to in- 
crease his one man force and stress the 
electrical end. 

Merchandising forged ahead with 
wiring until the business grew so pros- 
perous that the establishment was moved 











One of the Most Attractive Stores in the 
City 

to the center of the business district in 

the city—at 285-287 Main Street—where 

it is located at the present time. 

Mr. Miller’s employes, shown in one 
of the accompanying pictures, at pres- 
ent number seventeen, but for a while 
back this has been a reduced number, 
due to the rather abnormal business 
condition. Normally the force is kept 
around twenty or so. 

It will be noted by some of the other 
illustrations that the store is well laid 
out. It is 115 feet deep by 20 feet wide 
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There is Hardly an Electrical Appliance or Device of Any Kind That Mr. Miller Does 
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Close Up of Mr. Miller’s Well Arranged Lighting Fixture Department 


on the first floor and basement. The up- 
per floors are 85 feet deep. .The mez- 
zanine floor, which has a flood of day- 
light, is devoted to office space, while the 
second floor and basement are used for 
storage. A modern freight elevator is 
used between the basement and the first 
and second floors. 

It is significant of the business policy 
of the Miller establishment that in spite 
of depressed conditions the store has re- 
cently been completely equipped with 
new furnishings, which has had the ap- 
proval of the Underwriters’ Association 
as evidenced by a neatly framed certifi- 
cate of inspection prominently hung on 
the wall. 

The beauty of the appliance sales 
room and the store’s entrance is en- 
hanced by tile flooring. The fixture dis- 
play room radiates a homey atmosphere 
because of the carefully chosen rugs and 
chairs which compare favorably with 
the fixtures. Many receptacles are placed 
within easy reach. The floor arrange- 
ment and the color scheme was .sug- 
gested by the General Electric Company. 


Mr. Miller states that the business is 
now branching out into the farm lighting 
field. In fact the policy of the Miller 
establishment always has been one of ag- 
gressiveness and optimism which places 
it today among the leading businesses of 
the city. Every new development in the 
field has been quickly seized upon not 
only as an opportunity for enterprise 
and leadership in the industry, but as a 
means of greater service to the public. 
As evidence of Mr. Miller’s popularity 





in his home city, it appears that at the 
last municipal election he was elected to 
the office of Mayor, and now he is known 
as “Mayor Miller of Oneonta.” Is he 
the first electragist to be elected to such 
office? 


Definite Aims in Life 
In an editorial in the Golden Rule 
Magazine, Napoleon Hill says: 
Careful analysis of more than ten 
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thousand people disclosed a remarkable 
weakness which ninety-five percent of 
them had in common. 
They had no definite aim in life! 
Another notable fact disclosed by 
these ten thousand analyses was that 
those who were financially successfully 


‘had a definite aim and a well formu- 


lated plan for achieving it. 

As far as this writer has ever been 
able to ascertain, there are two steps 
which every successful person must 
take; first, he must formulate a very 
definite aim as an objective for which 
to strive, and secondly, he must reduce 
that aim to a concrete plan. 

If you wish to witness a miracle 
which will equal anything that hap- 
pened during Biblical days, write out on 
paper a clear, concise statement of your 
aim in life, then memorize that which 
you have written. 

Each night, just before you go to 
sleep, repeat your definite aim aloud 
several times, then during the day do 
everything within your power to fur- 
ther the achievement of that aim. In a 
short time the forces of the whole uni- 
verse will seem to conspire to the end 
that you may realize your aim. Try it, 
doubting brother, try it. 





Many fields look greener in the dis- 
tance until you get away and look back 
at them. 





Live Exponents of Electragy—You’d Know by Their Smiles That They Are Mr. 
Miller’s Employes 
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Executive Committee Meets 
This Month 

The regular meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation will be held on March 13 and 
14, 

Usually this is a midwinter meeting 
which takes place in January, but ow- 
ing to the date of the annual conven- 
tion this year having been put ahead to 
October, it was deemed advisable to 
arrange for the National Executive 
Committee meeting about midway be- 
tween conventions. 

The meeting will be held in New 
York City, at the offices of National 
Headquarters, and an unusual number 
of important topics will be considered. 
These meetings are open to all members 
and to the public as well. 

Remember the dates—Monday and 
Tuesday, March 13 and 14. 


Better Business Meeting 

At headquarters in New York City, 
several important meetings of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association were 
held on February 27 and 28 
for publication in this issue. 

The meeting which most vitally con- 
of the National Asso- 
of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers is that of the Business Devel- 
opment Committee. All electragists 
should get behind this movement and 
work with their local central stations 
toward the end of More and Better 
Business—which is the adopted slogan. 
Write to National Headquarters for de- 
tailed information. 


too late 


cerns members 


ciation 


New Members of Board 
E. H. Eardley of Salt Lake City and R. A. 
L. Gray of Toronto on Executive 
Committee 

At the regular election meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Association held last November, E. H. 
Eardley of Salt Lake City was elected 
as Executive Committeeman to repre- 
sent the Pacific Division. 

Mr. Eardley, who was also recently 
elected president of the local contractor- 
dealers’ association of Salt Lake City, 
although a young man, is one of the 
pioneers in the electrical industry in 
Salt I.ake. He was born in Salt Lake 
City December 5, 1878, and received 
his education in the Salt Lake City 
schools. 

Mr. Eardley’s first venture in the 
electrical game was in the capacity of 
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office boy with the Holding Electric 
Company, where his work consisted 
chiefly of repairing “medical batteries, 
door bells, and gas lighting systems. 
As the commercializing of electric 





E. H. Eardley 


current developed he became more and 
more interested in the retail and con- 
tracting branch of the industry. In 
1906 he established a business of his 
own, and has been one of the most ac- 
tive and progressive of the contractor- 
dealers of the city since that time. He 
is now at the head of the Eardley Elec- 
tric Company. 

Mr. Eardley has been actively con- 
nected with the Contractor-Dealers’ As- 





R. A. L. Gray 
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sociation of Salt Lake City for twelve 
years, and has been secretary of that 
organization for the past five years. He 
is a hard worker, and an enthusiastic 
advocate of the get together idea among 
the electrical people, and his activities 
along this line, both in the contractor. 
dealers’ association and the Rocky 
Mountain Electrical Codéperative 
League, have been productive of excel- 
lent results, 

R. A. L. Gray of Toronto has been 
elected to represent the Canadian Di- 
vision on the Executive Committee of 
the National Association in place of 
Mr. McIntyre, who has resigned since 
becoming afhliated with the Society for 
Electrical Development. 

Mr. Gray matriculated to the School 
of Practical Science, to use his own 
words, when sixteen years old and put 
in three years of hard work, working 
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Mr. Gray’s Window Had Many Admirers 
Over the Holidays 


in a machine shop and power station 
during the summer. 

Afterwards, he was with the Fenson 
Elevators Works and then with the 
Johnson Electric Company. After 
spending some time in shop work, the 
latter firm placed him on the road in 
a selling capacity. 

In the spring of 1897, when he had 
just turned twenty-one, having amassed 
a small sum, Mr. Gray decided to go 
into business for himself. He says he 
invested in a few tools, a ladder and 
some supplies and started out. 

In the twenty-five years that have 
passed since then the 
steadily advanced. 

There has been nothing spectacular 
about Mr. Gray’s experience but be- 
cause his motto has been to do good 
work at a reasonable charge and with 
courteous treatment he has attained a 
leading place in his branch of the elec- 
trical field in Canada. 
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Revising the Code 


A. Penn Denton, who is chairman of 
the Code Committee for the National 
Association, advises that he is closely 
cooperating with all those who in any 
way are concerned with the revision 
of the National Electrical Code as an- 
nounced last month. Mr. Denton is 
carrying on his investigations jointly 
with'A. R. Small, vice president of the 
Chicago Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
chairman of the standing committee on 
devices and materials. 

Every electrical contractor and dealer 
should be interested in the proposed re- 
vision of the Code to cover safety to 
persons as well as protection against 
fire, and members of the National As- 
sociation should not hesitate to send in 
their suggestions to Mr. Denton, who 
is chairman of the Committee on Wir- 
ing System and Standards, at 17th and 
Oak Streets, Kansas City, Missouri. 





Penn State Convention 
Prominent Central Station Man Toast- 
master at Banquet 

About one hundred delegates from 
all parts of the state attended the tenth 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Association held in Allentown on 
February 15. From the time the con- 
vention opened at ten o’clock in the 
morning until its conclusion after the 
industry dinner and the various forms 
of evening entertainment there was 
something doing every minute. Bill 
Goodwin and Sam Chase were there, 
as was Secretary Johnson from National 
Headquarters. 

The morning session was convened by 
a meeting of the executive committee 
at the Elks’ Club. A “howdy” lunch- 
eon was given at noon at which A. S. 
Weibel of the Lehigh Electric Company 
presided, and an open business session 
took place in the afternoon which gave 
ample opportunity for all to hear and 
be heard on the practical subjects under 
discussion. 

The industry dinner was held at the 
Hotel Allen, and the food de luxe put 
the delegates in excellent spirts for the 
talks of the evening. Chairman Keck 
introduced A. H. S. Cantlin, general 
manager of the Pennsylvania Light and 
Power Company and secretary of the 
eastern geographic division of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, as 
toastmaster. 

In starting the program Mr. Cantlin 
stated that in this community the co- 
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operation of the central station with the 
other groups of the electrical industry 
was a splendid thing and he warned 
the speakers that in the matter of co- 
operation they would not speak to a 
primary class in addressing the Penn- 
sylvania State Association. 

The first speaker introduced was Sec- 
retary Johnson, who spoke of the days 
when the relationship of the various 
branches of the industry was very frigid 
and traced the work of codrdination 
to the organization of the National As- 
sociation in Buffalo in 1901, when 49 
contractors responded to the appeal, 
up to the broadened activities of the 
present time. 

Following Mr. Johnson’s address, Mr. 
Cantlin introduced Samuel Adams 
Chase of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. Mr. Chase 
said that in his work of harmonizing 
all interests Live and help Live and 
not Let Live was his slogan. “Let live,” 
Mr. Chase said, “is such a cold expres- 
sion, and help live more friendly.” 
“Coodperative competition” is another 
slogan. And in explaining these two 
points Mr. Chase pointed out the suc- 
cesses in other cities, states, and na- 
tions that electrical dealers, through 
their associations are having by co- 
ordinated advertising and sales cam- 
paigns. 

The principal address. of the evening 
was that of William L. Goodwin of the 
Society for Electrical Development. 
“Bill” was in fine fettle as usual, and 
the vast amount of information con- 
cerning the electrical industry, its ills 
and its remedies, which is customary 
for him to explain so thoroughly and 
dynamically, fairly took the audience 
by storm. His address was not only 
one that was of interest to electrical 
dealers and contractors, but the prin- 
ciples he set down could have been 
applied to mostly any business. 

“In the first place, Mr. Goodwin 
said, “the electrical industry has been 
moving forward with such tremendous 
strides that it is a physical and mental 
impossibility for the individual to keep 
pace with it. 

“So rapidly come improvements that 
the most the majority of us can do is 
to have a smattering knowledge of the 
great electrical servant.” 

Mr. Goodwin then went on to ex- 
plain that electricity would be better 
understood if the male member of a 
family had to do the housework for a 
week. “Another difficulty,” he added, 
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“is the fact that we do not have enough 
confidence in electricity. We must sell 
ourselves the idea first. Lack of faith 
in the industry admittedly hurts our 
business.” Mr. Goodwin said during 
1922 the electrical idea should be sold 
with the industry and that with this 
virgin field covered, 1923 would take 
care of itself. 

Then Mr. Goodwin went into an ex- 
planation of the work of the Society 
for Electrical Development, which he 
pointed out, serves no single group, but 
has merely been formed to advance the 
use of electricity under the slogan of 
“Do It Electrically.” 

In closing he asked all the local as- 
sociations to get back of the state body 
and work in harmony and codperation, 
and good and beneficial results would 
be the outcome. 

The officers of the state association 
are: R. W. Keck, chairman, Allen- 
town; George T. Barrows, vice presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh; J. R. Crosby, Phila- 
delphia, executive committeeman, and 
M. G. Sellers, Philadelphia, secretary- 
treasurer. 


New York State Meetings 


The annual convention of the New 
York State Association was held in New 
York City at the Hotel Astor on Jan- 
uary 18-19. With F. A. Mott ef Roch- 
ester presiding, the roll call showed 
the following members present when 
the executive committee convened on the 
morning of the 18th: A. Lincoln Bush, 
L. L. Strauss, G. M. Wheeler, and J. 
P. Ryan of New York City; H. Tollner, 
Brooklyn; A. Lyness, Albany; J. F. 
Burns, Schenectady; M. H. Johnson, 
Utica; C. C. Miller, Oneonta; and C. 
D. Stempfle, Elmira. 


The minutes of the executive commit- 
tee meeting held in Albany the week 
previous were read and approved as 
were also the minutes of the quarterly 
meetings of the board of managers held 
throughout the year. The auditors’ re- 
port for the year was read and ap- 
proved. 

On the morning of January 19 the 
general meeting convened, which was 
opened by the reading of the minutes 
of previous meetings and reports of the 
secretary, all of which were approved. 

There was considerable discussion on 
the matter of the relationship between 
the National Association and State and 
local organizations, with the result that 
the following resolution, introduced by 
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M. H. Johnson of Utica, 


passed : 


N. Y., was 

“To meet the need of hastening closer 
contact between the local and National 
Associations and the skeletonizing of 
the State Association, it is moved that 
the State Association’s dues be at once 
reduced to one-third of the present 
amount and the secretary’s salary be re- 
one-third of the present 
amount, the National Association to be 
asked to codperate for the collection of 
dues.” 


duced to 


A motion was then carried that rec- 
ommendation be made to the different 
districts through the executive commit- 
tee that the amount saved by the de- 
crease in state dues be applied to 
strengthening the local organizations by 
their own efforts or through the co- 
operation of the National, and that the 
chairman and secretary be appointed a 
committee to arrange and put into ac- 
tion a plan whereby the present scope 
of the work of the State Association 
can be handled. 


Skeletonizing State Associa- 
tions 
By F. A. Morr 
How Educational Work Can Be Carried on 


by National Headquarters Through 
Men in Field 


My election to the chairmanship of 
of the New York State Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers in 
1921 necessitated my making a special 
study of the problems of this Associa- 
tion. I very early came to the conclu- 
sion that to properly conduct the af- 
fairs of the Association in this stage of 
its developments requires the very high- 
est efficiency of administration because 
of its limited resources. 

We have to face the economic condi- 
tions as they are, such as lack of appre- 
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ciation of organization work, lack of 
understanding of business methods, 
merchandising, etc., and consequently 
lack of financial support. The prob- 
lems resolve themselves into one of 
education, and as there is no royal road 
to learning. Every community must or- 
ganize and by holding regular meetings 
for study and free discussion, acquire 
the knowledge necessary to conduct a 
successful business. There is nothing 
provincial in this requirement and as 
ideas are developed they should be ex- 
changed throughout all sections of the 
United States and Canada, as a matter 
of routine through some simple and 
inexpensive machinery for this purpose. 

This can be efficiently accomplished 
by each district exchanging ideas 
through a central office, and as the geo- 
graphical center of membership is in 
the east, New York City is a conveni- 
ent place for this office. It is almost 
impossible to keep up interest in small 
districts unless under the supervision 
of competent field men who make a 
business of this kind of work. Natur- 
ally the field men should be in constant 
touch with a central office and where- 
as, if each state tried to maintain a field 
man there would be forty-eight men, 
about ten men operating from a central 
office could cover the United States and 
Canada and hold the districts up to a 
high standard of organization as well 
as organize new districts, get new mem- 
bers, sell insurance, and carry on other 
functions of the organization. 

The National office can efficiently ar- 
range the machinery and stage equip- 
ment for lectures, annual meetings, etc., 
and can quickly set this in operation at 
any point required, together with lec- 
tures and topics of discussion, with 
every up to date argument properly 
tabulated and presented in such a way 


View of Attendants at Fifth Annual Convention of Wisconsin Electragists at Hotel Republican, Milwaukee. Happy Expressions 
Prove that City is Now Famous for Food as it Was Once Famous for Liquids 
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as to reach the members and stimulate 
discussion among them. Some many. 
facturers are carrying on some of this 
work at the present time. 

Economy could be practiced and in. 
terest increased if two or more adjacent 
states would combine in holding «heir 
annual, semi-annual or quarterly meet- 
ing together. No great number of state 
organizations can ever hope to accom- 
plish the results to be obtained by this 
method of administration and certainly 
the entire forty-eight states could not 
quickly and simultaneously achieve this 
very desirable result. 

I presented this matter before the Na- 
tional meeting at Buffalo in the hope 
that steps would be taken to put it into 
operation and I understand that the 
matter will come before the National 
Executive Committee in March. | 

In regard to dues I believe that re- 
ducing the state dues to one-third of 
the present amount and increasing the 
National dues by two-thirds will go a 
long way toward furnishing the funds 
required to accomplish this result with 
no additional expense. 

The question now arises as to the 
status of the State Associations, many 
of which are rich in traditions and ac- 
complishments. Are they benefited or 
hurt by this new arrangement? I con- 
tend that they are immeasurably bene- 
fited. The expense of collecting the 
State and National dues absorbs a large 
part of the State revenues and time of 
its officers. If the State were relieved 
of this burden of business administra- 
tion it could devote its efforts to the 
technical and business questions to be 
discussed at state meetings, and so con- 
tribute to the National fund of knowl- 
edge, promote good fellowship and fol- 
low such questions as State and local 
legislation and labor problems. 
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These reduced dues would be sufh- 
cient for such a skeletonized form of 
organization, as it has been aptly called. 
This figure of speech is a good argu- 
ment in favor of the change, as a skele- 
ton does not have a load of flesh to carry 
around and its freedom of movement 
may be a surprise to many. 

| therefore take this method of ap- 
pealing to the membership to give this 
matter consideration so that it may be 
presented at the National meeting in Oc- 
tober and be given thorough intelligent 
discussion, and I hope adopted. It will 
be necessary to make a slight change 
in the constitution, allowing the Na- 
tional to collect dues directly from the 
members to put this idea in operating 
condition. 

In order that the New York State 
Association may profit as far as possi- 
ble by this arrangement during the pres- 
ent year, a motion was passed at the 
annual meeting held in New York City 
in January reducing the state dues to 
one-third of the previous figure and 
also to make a contract with the Na- 
tional Association to carry on the busi- 
ness of the State Association during this 
year. It is recommended that the re- 
duction in State dues be paid to and 
used by the districts to organize and 
strengthen their local associations and 
prepare for the advanced step in organ- 
ization which I feel sure will be in- 
augurated next year. 

Efficient operation through a central- 
ized body will solve our problem. 


Idaho Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Idaho 
Electrical Contractor-Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held in Pocatello, Idaho, on Jan- 
uary 27, 28 and 29, was believed to be 
the most valuable and the most inter- 
esting of any of the meetings that have 
been held since the birth of the Asso- 
ciation over a year ago. The attend- 
ance was remarkable, and many excel- 
lent papers were presented. It was 
clearly demonstrated at this meeting 
that this kind of codperation is just 
what is needed to bring the power com- 
panies, manufacturers, jobbers, and 
contractor-dealers closer together. 

Harvey Ball, the retiring president, 
who deserves much credit for the for- 
mation of the group, said that when a 
dozen or so dealers got together in 
January, 1921, and organized the As- 
sociation there was no thought on the 
part of anyone that it would grow to 
such prominence within a year. He be- 
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lieves the Association will be the means 
of doing a world of good for its mem- 


bership. In the photograph Mr. Ball 
is shown to the right of Mrs. Lery, 
owner and manager of the Main Elec- 
tric Company—a newly acquired mem- 
ber—and the retiring secretary-treasur- 
er, Harry Dinkerlacker, is shown to the 
left of Mrs. Lery. 

The officers for the new year are as 
follows: President, Mr. Stevens of Po- 
catello; vice presidents, Harry Dinker- 
lacker of Twin Falls, and Wm. Bul- 
lock of Weiser; and secretary-treasur- 
er, B. J. Hethering of Boise. 


Philadelphia District Meeting 

At a meeting of the Philadelphia 
District Association held in January the 
following were elected to the executive 
committee: W. T. Brown, Jr., Herman 
Eckstein, and Chas. E. Tull. Mr. 
Brown was reélected chairman. 

One of the important matter taken up 
at this meeting was the adoption of a 
resolution to the effect that it was the 
sense of the meeting that members fa- 
vor adoption of the practice of having 
all contracts require that contractors 
supply standard fixture supports at 
every fixture outlet, and that members, 
architects, and engineers be advised of 
the action as well as notifying the Un- 
derwriters with the request that they 
instruct their inspectors accordingly. 





Minnesota State Election 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Minnesota State Associa- 
tion held on February 9, John M. Rob- 
erts was elected state chairman for the 
year 1922. The committee is now made 
up of the following members: 
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Anderson, former state chairman; M. 
T. Moss of Minneapolis, and R. E. 
Hubbard of St. Paul. 

It is the intention to elect one other 
member of the executive committee out- 
side of the Twin Cities, probably from 
Duluth. Arthur P. Peterson will con- 
tinue as secretary and treasurer. 


Baltimore Ladies Enter- 

tained 

The regular business meeting of the 
Maryland State Association for the 
month of January was set aside to al- 
low the organization to entertain its 
ladies and friends. This has now be- 
come an annual affair. 

About fifty couples assembled at the 
Elks’ Club in Baltimore on the even- 
ing of January 17th to enjoy a feed as 
provided only in Baltimore, followed 
later in the evening by novelties and 
dancing. 

S. C. Blumenthal, retiring chairman 
—after a very flowery speech by the 
toastmaster—was presented with an 
elaborate toy pistol for his services ren- 
dered the organization during the past 
two years. 


Midwinter Meeting in New 
Orleans 


Joint Convention as Guests of Electrical 
League of Queen City of South 


During the week of January 17th to 
20th, one of the most important and 
successful conventions of the year was 
held at the Hotel Grunewald in New 
Orleans, in a combined series of meet- 
ings of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation, both National Committees and 
Southwestern Section, and joint meet- 





The Severe Weather at Pocatello Did Not Hinder Attendants at Idaho Contractor- 
Dealers’ Association Convention From Having Their Pictures Taken Outside the Hotel 
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ings of the Louisiana and Mississippi 
Associations of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers. Over three hundred dele- 
gates registered for the convention, and 
every session was well attended and 
full of interest. 

On Monday afternoon, January 17th, 
the N. E. L. A. Wiring Committee held 
its session under the chairmanship of 
R. S. Hale of Boston. Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 18th, the N. E. L. A. devoted to 
further committee meetings and on 
Wednesday the N. E. L. A. committees 
on advertising and publicity service 
were in session. The National Asso- 
ciation was represented at these meet- 
ing by A. J. Hixon of Boston, chair- 
man of the central stations committee, 
and Special Representative Laurence 
W. Davis. 

The N. E. L. A. closed its sessions 
on Friday, January 20th. It is impos- 
sible to cover in this limited space the 
broad scope of the work outlined, but 
the keynote was for national effort in 
1922. 

Mississippi Meeting 

Wednesday morning, January 18th, 
the Mississippi Association of Electri- 
cal Contractors and Dealers held its 
annual convention in the Hotel Grune- 


wald. This session was presided over 
by Carl J. Gates of Gulfport, who has 
been the state chairman the past year. 
About twenty-five members of the Mis- 


sissippi Association were present at this 
meeting, and a fine showing of loyalty 
and interest in their state organization 
was made. An interesting feature of the 
program was the handing to each mem- 
ber a question requiring an impromptu 
answer, which brought out many val- 
uable ideas. 


Special Representative 


Davis of the National Association ad- 
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dressed them briefly on the value of or- 
ganization. 

New officers for the ensuing year were 
elected by the Mississippi Association 
as follows: Chairman, J. M. Fried of 
Vicksburg; vice chairman, J. D. Land- 
ham, and secretary, R. W. Warwick. 

In the afternoon a joint meeting of 
the Louisiana and Mississippi Electra- 
gists was held under the chairmanship 
of Col. Robley S. Stearnes. A number 
of speakers were called upon during 
the session for informal talks, the two 
themes emphasized being the develop- 
ment of the contractor-dealer through 
better accounting practices and more 
faith in each other to stop the present 
vicious circle of destructive competi- 
tion, and the need of study by the job- 
bers of Louisiana as to the effect of 
their present methods of operating their 
businesses upon the industry. 

Among the visiting speakers were 


Fred B. Adam of St. Louis, W. R. - 


Herstein of Memphis, and Special Rep- 
resentative Davis from the National 
Headquarters. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the advisability of 
making the joint meeting of the Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi Association an an- 
nual feature. 


Louisiana Meeting 


On Wednesday evening about one 
hundred of the visiting electragists and 
jobbers were entertained at a dinner 
given by the Louisiana Branch National 
Electragists at Antoine’s Restaurant. 
The genial Col. Robley S. Stearnes acted 
as toastmaster, and the principal speak- 
ers were Samuel Adams Chase and 
Laurence W. Davis. 

Mr. Chase told of the birth of the 
Goodwin Plan in New Orleans four 
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years ago and the effect of that plan 
as it has been developed successfully 
in many parts of the country, promoting 
greater harmony between the various 
branches of the industry and working 
for greater service to the public. He 
regretted that of all places in the coun- 
try the plan had failed to be understood 
and put into operation in New Orleans. 
Mr. Chase urged that every electrical 
man present adopt the famous Chase 
motto of Live. and Help Live. 

Special Representative Davis then 
took up in a clear cut series of state- 
ments the actual situation facing the in- 
dustry in New Orleans, showing that 
the blame did not lay on the shoulders 
of either jobber or contractor-dealer 
alone, but was shared by every electri- 
cal interest in New Orleans so long as 
all persisted in misunderstanding and 
lack of willingness to sink their per- 
sonal prejudices and codperate. 

Mr. Davis pointed out the’ great lack 
of retail stores in New Orleans, and 
urged the jobbers to build outlets for 
their products not through the single 
efforts of themselves but through such 
policies as would encourage many 
stores and successful merchandising by 
the retail dealers. He also urged the 
contractors to face their obligations 
squarely and to recognize that they 
could not hope for full codperation 
from the jobber unless they stop their 
own destructive competition and also 
show the jobber that he could expect 
their loyal support when it was earned. 

Among the other speakers who were 
called upon during the evening were 
L. L. Hirsch, president of the Electri- 
cal League of New Orleans, and George 
H. Hughes of Chicago, president of the 
Edison Electric Appliance Company. 


Electragists and Jobbers Who Attended the Midwinter Meeting of Electric*Interests in New Orleans Were Entertained by the 
Louisiana State Association at the Famous Antoine Restaurant on the Second Night of the Convention 
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General Meeting 

On Thursday morning there was held 
a general meeting of all of the electrical 
interests attending the joint convention 
with Leo Hirsch, president of the Elec- 
trical League, acting as chairman. 

An address of welcome to New Or- 
leans was given by Hon. Harold W. 
Newman, president of the Association 
of Commerce and of the Stock Ex- 
change of New Orleans, which was re- 
plied to by M. H. Aylesworth, execu- 
tive manager of the N. E. L. A. 

Samuel Adams Chase, special repre- 
sentative of the Westinghouse Merchan- 
dising Bureau, gave his talk on the “Re- 
sults of Team Work,” illustrating it with 
a series of charts showing the many ac- 
tivities which have developed through- 
out the United States and Canada in the 
past two years. Mr. Chase’s story of 
the development campaigns for better 
wiring, codperative advertising and elec- 
trical homes was followed with great 
interest. 

Other addresses were made by Special 
Representative Laurence W. Davis of 
the National Association, who outlined 
the problems of the contractor-dealer 
group and its importance to the rest 
of the industry, and the need for united 
effort to develop the greater outlets 
which can result through the retail dis- 
tribution properly directed and encour- 
aged. 

George H. Hughes, president of the 
Edison Electric Appliance Company, 
spoke on the problems of the manufac- 
turer; S. E. Doane, chief engineer of 
the National Lamp Works, Nela Park, 
told of the plans being developed by 
the Commercial Section of the N. E. L. 
A. for building bigger and better busi- 
ness during 1922, which was the real 
purpose of this great conference in New 
Orleans, and that the results to be an- 
nounced by the Executive Committee 
would be the basis for a concerted na- 
tional movement to attain this much de- 
sired result. 

Closing Activities 

Thursday afternoon all of the visiting 
delegates to the conventions were taken 
on an automobile ride to various points 
of interest around picturesque and his- 
toric. New Orleans, the trip ending at 
West End Park where a special exhibi- 
tion of the electrical fountain was given 
by the city at six o'clock. 

Immediately following this the cul- 
minating social event of the convention 
was held at the Southern Yacht Club in 
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a big get together stag dinner with over 
four hundred guests at the tables. Col. 
Robley S. Stearnes occupied the chair 
as toastmaster again and the special mu- 
sic and features provided for the enter- 
tainment of the guests made it a memor- 
able evening. 

On Friday, January 20th, the visiting 
delegates were entertained at a buffet 
luncheon at the Stewart Electric Com- 
pany’s offices as the guests of Mr. Stew- 
art. From here they all adjourned to 
the wharves to take the steamer Capitol 
for a harbor trip, which occupied the 
remainder of the afternoon. 

This convention will stand out not 
alone because of the important work 
accomplished but also because of the 
happy combination of all electrical in- 
terests uniting in joint sessions, and it is 
hoped that the plan of such joint con- 
ventions of the N. E. L. A. and the con- 
tractor-dealers may be made a regular 
event in the efforts to bring closer under- 
standing between the different groups. 


New Jersey State Meeting 

The New Jersey State Association 
held its annual business meeting at 
Trenton, N. J., on Saturday, January 
28th. Due to a severe blizzard, the at- 
tendance was rather slim, but neverthe- 
less the meeting was able to transact 
business. The principal feature of the 
convention was the approval of a license 
bill, which has now been presented to 
the state legislature. 

National Chairman James R. Strong 
braved the elements and was in attend- 
ance. He gave a very interesting talk 
on the new relation of the State Associa- 
tion to the National under the proposed 
revision of the constitution and bylaws. 
He also spoke of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development, enlightening the 


members as to its aims and purposes. 
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The State Association has long real- 
ized that the function of a state associa- 
tion as such is primarily to develop the 
acquaintance of the members through- 
out the state, to exchange views on mat- 
ters of state interest, and to work for 
proper legislation affecting the electri- 
cal contractor- dealer. It is also real- 
ized that the contact between the Na- 
tional Association and the member 
should be more direct and personal. 

Anticipating that the action on this 
question would be favorable at the next 
convention, and with a view of not only 
holding the present members, but mate- 
rially increasing the membership 
throughout the state, a decided reduc- 
tion in the dues of the State Association 
has been made. 

The election of officers resulted in 
George E. Davis being elected chair- 
man; Elmer D. Wilson, secretary, and 
Paul H. Jaehnig, treasurer—all of whom 
are from Newark. 


Twin City Exhibition 

The very great interest with which the 
preliminary announcement of the Twin 
City Electrical Exhibition to be held in 
Kitchener, Ontario, during the week of 
May 1-6, was received, both in Canada 
and the United States, assures its suc- 
cess. Already indications are that the 
number and variety of exhibitions will 
be limited only by the capacity of the 
show building. 

This great electrical exhibition—the 
first of its kind ever held in Canada—- 
marks an epoch in the advance of elec- 
tricity in that kingdom. As the show 
will be held under the auspices of the 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers’ As- 
sociation and is endorsed by the Hydro 
Electric Power Commission and the 
Light Commissions of Kitchener and 
Waterloo, it is a significant fact that the 





Nearly One Hundred Attended the Annual Michigan State Convention Held at Grand 


Rapids Which Was Said to be the Most Successful of Any Held in a Number of Years 
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various interests are codperating in the 
best interests of all. 

The city of Kitchener was chosen as 
the place most suitable for the exhibi- 
tion because of its central position in 
the manufacturing district of Ontario 
and because of its prominence in the 
initial launching of the hydro-electric 
power scheme. 

“The power that moves the world” 
is the slogan that has been adopted for 
the exhibition as it is thought this slo- 
gan hints of the undreamed of develop- 
ment of electric power and the tremen- 
dous strides that have been made by me- 
chanical science. The housewife, the 
farmer, and the factory manager alike 
will be given the benefit of seeing in ac- 
tual demonstration the electrical appli- 
ances they use, as these appliances will 
be displayed in unlimited numbers. 


Independent-Associated Meet 

After the meeting of the Independent- 
Associated Electrical Contractor-Dealers 
on February 8 in New York City, it was 
the unanimous opinion of all who at- 
tended that only under the most urgent 
conditions would they ever miss a meet- 
ing where there was so much useful in- 
formation dispensed. 

At this meeting it was brought out 
that the average contractor-dealer who 
does not belong to an association cannot 
seem to be made to realize the value of 
organization. It was thought that just 
one meeting of this kind was worth 
more to those in attendance than all 
the dues they have ever paid to the Na- 
tional, State and local organizations, 
even if they have paid in for twenty 


years. 
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Louis Kalischer Honored 


The Electrical Contractors of Brook- 
lyn, New York, tendered a banquet to 
Louis Kalischer on the evening of Jan- 
uary 23. 

Charles L. Eidlitz, first president of 
the National Association, was toastmas- 
ter, and at the end of an enjoyable even- 
ing Mr. Kalischer was presented with a 
cane and umbrella. 

More than three hundred members of 
the Brooklyn organization turned out to 
show their appreciation of Mr. Kalis- 
cher, who is credited with having or- 
ganized one of the largest local asso- 
ciations in the country. 


Rocky Mountain League 


The Rocky Mountain Electrical Co- 
operative League of Salt Lake City has 
steadily progressed since its inception in 
October, 1920, according to its first an- 
nual report just issued. Under the 
guidance of Executive Secretary C. H. 
Talmage it has done much to promote 
electrical interests in the west. 

The main purposes of the League are 
to disseminate information to the pub- 
lic and to serve as a clearing house for 
all branches of the electrical industry. 
Among other activities such as_ con- 
structing a modern home electric, hold- 
ing special contests, and having a defi- 
nite interest in the program of the Elec- 
trical Cooking School that was carried 
on locally, the League put on a con- 
venience outlet campaign. 

This campaign consisted of a series 
of well written, educational sales let- 
ters, with return postal cards, urging 
the installation of convenience outlets. 





The Miami Electric Light & Power Company, Miami, Florida, Has Shown a Series of 


Most Unusual and Attractive Displays in its Salesrooms During the Winter Months. 


A Recent Display Was a Snow Scene Which Was Made to Tie in With the Appliance 
Shown by a Placard: “Nothing is Cleaner Than New Fallen Snow nor a Home That is 
Cleaned by a Vacuum Cleaner.” 


Note the Novel Appeal Above 
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These letters were written on the sta- 
tionery of contractor-dealers to their 
list of prospective customers. The re. 
sults of this campaign were very satis. 
factory. 

A committee was appointed to make a 
complete study of the different methods 
of accounting most suitable for use by 
contractor-dealers, and after a thorough 
study of the systems available, it was 
decided to adopt the Standard Account- 
ing System of the National Association, 

Through the efforts of the League 
contractor-dealers have been encouraged 
to improve the appearance of their 
places of business, and greater effort in 
the solicitation of business has been 
stimulated, as well as the development 
of local advertising. 

The advisory committee will continue 
its educational advertising and codper- 
ative work along the same broad lines 
as in the past, giving special attention 
to the problems of the contractor-dealers 
and endeavoring to convince architects, 
builders, and home owners of the great 
need for the more convenient use of 
electricity in the home, store, school, 
and factory. 


Passes New Ordinance 


Information has just been received to 
the effect that trustees of the city of 
Venice, California, have passed an or- 
dinance requiring the examination of 
any electrician who performs or carries 
on electrical contracting, and also re- 
quiring a license of $50 per year, as 
well as a $2,000 bond guaranteeing 
work done according to the Code. 


New York Jobbers’ Club 

The annual meeting of the New York 
City Electrical Jobbers’ Club was held 
at the Hotel Breslin, New York City, on 
February 7. The following officers were 
elected for the year: President, G. L. 
Patterson of Stanley & Patterson, Inc.; 
vice president, W. H. Vogel of W. R. 
Ostrander & Company; and secretary- 
treasurer, W. J. Kreger, 47 West 34th 
Street. 

As executive committeemen the fol- 
lowing were elected: W. J. Kranzer, 
Crannell, Nugent & Kranzer, Inc.; H. 
T. Hochhausen, Brooklyn Electrical 
Supply Company; H. Q. Foreman, Sib- 
ley- Pitman Electric Corporation; L. D. 
Baily, Baily Electrical Supply Com- 
pany; G. V. Weir, Fullerton Electric 
Company; and M. Zucker, A. Shemel & 
Company. 
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Southwest Association Meets 
in May 

The 18th annual meeting of the South- 
western Electrical and Gas Association 
will be held at San Antonio, Texas, on 
May 3 to May 6. At this convention 
the interests of this Association will be 
joined by the Southwestern Division of 
the National Electric Light Association. 
It is expected that delegates and guests 
will be present from many of the neigh- 
boring states including ‘lexas, Oklaho- 
ma, Arkansas, and Mississippi. 





Milwaukee Fixture Market 


Manufacturers, Dealers, and Glassware 
Guild Held Convention 


The Lighting Fixture Market held in 
Milwaukee during the week of January 
30 was a big success. The convention 
was held jointly by the Manufacturers’ 
Council, the Dealers’ Society, and the 
Glassware Guild. 

Milwaukee filled 
lighting fixture men from all parts of 
the country during the week, and the 
market, as well as the meetings of the 


hotels were with 


various organizations, was held in the 
big auditorium of that city. There were 
group lunches every noon addressed by 
prominent men in the electrical indus- 
try, and a group dinner and dance took 
place on Wednesday evening, Februa- 
ary l. 

The market and the meetings were 
largely attended and those interested in 
lighting fixtures and better lighting 
were greatly profited by attending. 

Robert Biddle of the Biddle-Gaumer 
Company, Philadelphia, is the new head 
of the National Lighting Fixture Manu- 
facturers, having been elected to suc- 
ceed Fred R. Farmer. Other officers 
are: Vice president, D. C. DeLancey, 
St. Charles, Illinois; treasurer, B. F. 
Klein, Cleveland. The executive com- 
mitteemen are as follows: FE. F. Guth, 
St. Louis; B. F. Klein, Cleveland; Ar- 
thur Polacheck, Milwaukee; D. C. De- 
Lancey, St. Charles, Ill.; Percy I. An- 
sorge, New York City; Albert Wahle, 
New York City; Wm. Horn, Philadel- 
phia, and C. G. Everson, Chicago. 


Officers of Dealers’ Society 

At the recent election of officers of the 
lighting Fixture Dealers’ Society of 
America, the following were elected: 
President, Charles E. Scott, Detroit 
Mantel & Tile Company, Detroit; vice 
president, R. D. Paxson, Sterline & 
Welch Company, Cleveland; treasurer, 
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H. I. Sackett, H. I. Sackett Electric 
Company, Buffalo; and secretary, J. L. 
Wolf, Cleveland. 

The directors of the Society who have 
one more year to serve are: W. L. 
Collins, Pittsburgh; W. A. Hadler, Buf- 
falo; and J. A. A. Hamilton, Cleveland. 
Directors elected for two years are as 
follows: C. J. Netting, Detroit; A. W. 
Spencer, Boston; Geo. Small, New Or- 
leans; H. H. Cartwright, Fresno, Calif. ; 
J. E. English, Portland, Ore.; and Wm. 
E. Thompson, Indianapolis. 

Under an amendment to the constitu- 
tion the number of directors was in- 
creased from five to thirteen, the officers 
being members of the board. Five con- 
stitute a quorum. 

It was felt that with the increasing 
activities of the Society a large di- 
rectorate was advisable both for size 
and geographical distribution. Under 
the new arrangement the entire country 
is represented and, as six of the di- 
rectors are grouped in Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Detroit, Pittsburgh, and Indian- 
apolis, it will be easy to hold emergency 
meetings quickly and conveniently. 

The most important topic to come be- 
fore the dealers for discussion was the 
matter of completing costs and hanging 
charges. This developed and brought 
out many points relating to such mat- 
ters that had not before come to the 
attention of many dealers, with the re- 
sult that failing to add certain charges 
to laydown costs, money was lost on 
sales. 

The dealers also went deeply into the 
matter of selling costs, many significant 
figures and percentages being presented 
as a guide to retail selling prices to pro- 
duce a profit. 

Another important matter that 
ceived earnest consideration was that of 
package charges. There was strong sen- 
timent that such charges when made 
should be included in the manufactur- 
er’s initial selling cost as dealers often 
fail to include them when figuring re- 
tail prices. 

Another vexatious matter—that of 
meeting competition in the sale of glass- 
ware seconds was before the dealers. It 
was asked that members of the Illumi- 
nating Glassware Guild in future carry 
its emblems on firsts so that the retail 
distributor may show the consumer how 
to distinguish between perfect and im- 
perfect goods. Other phases of curb- 
stoner competition were discussed and 
remedies proposed arising from the ex- 


re- 
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perience of dealers in various localities. 

W. A. Hadler reviewed the work of 
the Society for the past year, instanc- 
ing the reclassification of glassware 
freight rates with a resultant saving to 
dealers; inauguration of the joint con- 
ference committee plan to introduce co- 
operation among dealers, manufactur- 
ers, and the glassware people in adjust- 
ment of differences arising among these 
groups and to act as a clearing house in 
handling common problems. 

As to the future Mr. Hadler named 
the things, which in his opinion stand 
out preéminently. 

Mr. Hadler expressed appreciation of 
the efficient work of the secretary, J. L. 
Wolf, and complimented H. I. Sackett, 
treasurer, who had faced a deficit on 
taking up the office but who had dis- 
charged all obligations and showed a 
bank balance. 

Secretary Wolf, summarizing activi- 
ties of the Society and its locals, refer- 
red to the fifty cent hanging charge im- 
posed by the Cleveland organization. In 
two years collecting ten cents from each 
job the local club treasurer had been 
enriched $12,000. Referring to pack- 
ing of fixtures, etc., Mr. Wolf stated 
that ninety percent of dealers preferred 
the individual carton. 

He stated that the underwriters’ as- 
sociation has agreed to incorporate in 
the national electrical code such agreed 
standards as the Society will submit to 
them. License laws of various cities 
governing electrical contractors 
now available through the secretary’s 
office, Mr. Wolf stated. 

The Society will have a representative 
on the “More Business-Better Business” 
campaign initiated by the National 
Electric Light Association and which is 
to be nationwide in scope. 

Working with the Illuminating Glass- 
ware Guild the Society is working out 
a standard fixture contract, Mr. Wolf 
said. 

In the matter of aiding the legitimate 
dealer to protect the public from the 
curbstoner who sells glassware seconds 
as firsts, the secretary said the members 
of the Glasswaré Guild in future had 
agreed to place the Guild label on all 
perfect merchandise thus enabling deal- 
ers to show consumers the difference. 

Mr. Wolf also brought up the matter 
of cash discounts, saying the Society 
was working to increase those from 
manufacturers. 


W. L. Goodwin 
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the Society for Electrical Development, 
addressed the delegates on “The Advan- 
tages of Organization.” 

“I believe dealers have done more to 
bring about organization than any other 
group in the country,” began Mr. Good- 
win. “The manufacturers were the last 
to organize and they got together for 
defensive purposes and not to bring 
about reforms in the industry. The 
dealers have done wonderful work and 
have only gotten started; they will con- 
tinue to make progress.” 

Mr. Goodwin said that all should rec- 
ognize that the time will never arrive 
when all interests would agree 100 per- 
cent on their problems. They will be 
fortunate if agreement is reached on 
fifty percent. This was so because inter- 
ests of group are fundamentally differ- 
ent, 

Everybody is in business to make 
money which is the curse of the prob- 
lem; to buy at the lowest possible price 
and sell at the highest possible price. 
Let us approach these questions with 
an open mind, in good fellowship. 

A man told a dealer who offered him 
a fixture which cost him $2.00 that he 
could buy it for $1.00; from his stand- 
point that was a successful operation— 
to buy as cheaply as possible and thus 
harm competition. Human relationship 
is lacking; the buyer is keen to take 
advantage instead of calling the sell- 
er’s attention to his loss. Let us pre- 
sent our side of the case and then we 
shall have established the great princi- 
ple of organization. 

“While the Society nationally must 
improve,” the speaker continued, “90 
percent of the problem, after all, is 
purely local with each community, be- 
cause that is where you do business and 
make or lose money. No matter what 
the national association does for you 
it is of no avail 


unless you make 


money.” 

Mr. Goodwin expressed amazement 
that the Society had no organization in 
New York; “it is more than | can under- 
stand, and there are many other cities 
where no local organization has been 
developed,” he said. 


Trade Association Functions 
Secretary Hoover Induces Attorney Gen- 
eral to Express Opinion 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, on account of the questions aris- 
ing out of the activities of trade asso- 
ciations, recently submitted to Attorney 
General Daugherty a questionnaire rela- 
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tive to those activities. The Washing- 
ton Bureau of the New York Commer- 
cial summed up the result of the report 
as follows: 

Secretary Hoover, in a lengthy letter 
to Mr. Daugherty, gives his own views 
as to the manner in which trade asso- 
ciations may conduct their affairs and 
coéperate with the government in the 
dissemination of statistics relative to 
production, consumption, and prices 
without violation of law. Mr. Hoover 
propounds specific questions to Mr. 
Daugherty relative to the legality of 
suggested activities of the associations. 

The attorney general, in reply to Sec- 
retary Hoover, is cautious about commit- 
ting himself in the form of a legal opin- 
ion, but declares that he can see nothing 
illegal in the activities in question, with 
minor exceptions, “provided always that 
whatever is done is not used as a scheme 
or device to curtail production or en- 
hance prices, and does not have the ef- 
fect of suppressing competition.” 

Mr. Daugherty points out that it is 
impossible to determine in advance just 
what the effect of a plan when put into 
actual operation may be. Therefore he 
says the expression of his views is only 
tentative and “if in actual practice it 
shall develop that competition is sup- 
pressed or prices are materially en- 
hanced, this department must treat such 
a practice as it treats any other one 
which is violative of the anti-trust act.” 

Secretary Hoover in reply to the 
Daugherty letter agrees with him as to 
the exceptions which the attorney gen- 
eral makes and expresses the opinion 
that their views are in complete accord. 

The formulation of a governmental 
policy toward trade associations has 
been under consideration for many 
months. Secretary Hoover’s plans for 
utilizing trade associations in the gath- 
ering of statistics have been held up 
pending the working out of a definite 
program which does not run counter to 
anti-trust laws. 

The decision of the supreme court 
holding the socalled open competition 
plan of the hardwood lumber manufac- 
turers to be illegal has threatened to 
interfere with Mr. Hoover’s program. 
The correspondence made public, how- 
ever indicates that Secretary Hoover ex- 
pects to be able to put into effect a 
broad program of codperation with the 
‘trade associations substantially along 
the lines which he originally planned. 


Hoover Outlines Functions 
The specific activities embraced in the 
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questions propounded by Secretary 
‘Hoover to Attorney General Daugherty 
include the following: 

Establishment of a standard or uni- 
form system of cost accounting through 
trade associations. 

Advocacy by trade associations of uni- 
formity in the use of trade phrases and 
trade names. 

Standardization of quality and grades 
of product of members of trade asso- 
ciations. 

Collection by trade associations of 
credit information as to the financial 
responsibility of those using the prod- 
ucts of the industry. 

Placing of insurance through the 
agency of a trade association. 

Codperative advertising by a trade 
association for the promotion of trade 
of its members. 

Promotion of welfare work by a trade 
association in the plants of its members. 

Representation by a trade association 
of its members in matters of legislation, 
rate litigation, and railroad transporta- 
tion questions. 

Promotion of closer relations between 
an industry and the federal and state 
governments through trade associations. 

Collection by a trade association of 
statisties from each member showing his 
volume of production, his capacity to 
produce, the wages paid, the consump- 
tion of his product in domestic or for- 
eign trade, and his distribution thereof, 
together with his stock on hand. 

Compiling by the trade association of 
such information into a consolidated 
statement which shows the total volume 
of production of the membership, its 
capacity to produce by districts, and 
production, the wages paid by districts, 
the production and consumption in for- 
eign or domestic trade by districts, the 
volume of distribution by districts, and 
stocks on hand by districts. 


Exceptions Noted 


Transmission by the trade association 
of such consolidated statement to the 
secretary of commerce for distribution 
by him to the members of the associa- 
tion through the public press or other- 
wise, and to the public generally. 

Collection by a trade association also 
of prices received by its members speci- 
fying the volume of each grade, brand. 
size, style, or quality, and the price re- 
ceived for the volume so sold in each 
‘or the respective districts. 

Consolidation by the trade associa- 
tion of the price reports into one state- 
ment for distribution to the public 
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through the secretary of commerce. 

“May trade associations engage in 
any or all of the activities named with- 
out violating the law, provided the or- 
ganization and the activity engaged in 
are not for the purpose of hurting or 
concealing some agreement, contract, 
etc., to actually restrain trade or other- 
wise violate the anti-trust laws?” asked 
Secretary Hoover of Attorney General 
Daugherty. “I do not ask you to ex- 
press your views in a formal opinion, 
but it is my hope that you may see your 
way clear to give me the advice that 
will enable me to adopt the proper ad- 
ministrative action in undertaking the 
duties imposed upon the secretary of 
commerce by an organic act creating the 
department.” 


Work With Credit Men 


The following letter has been received 
from V. G. Fullman, sales and credit 
manager of the Steel City Electric Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Referring to your editorial entitled: 
“The Curbstone Contractor” on page 33 
of your February issue, we note your 
question “What is the answer?” We 
believe codperative work by the Elec- 
trical Credit Managers is the only real 
answer to this question. 

Credit men are not playing the game 
fair when they make it possible for the 
“curbstone contractor” to go into busi- 
ness in competition with the well estab- 
lished contractor that has high stand- 
ards and is responsible in every way for 
the character and quality of electrical 
installations. 

It may be argued by some creditmen 
and by some salesmen that if one house 
does not sell the “curbstone contractor,” 
another house will. This is a condi- 
tion which can not absolutely be co:- 
rected but if the credit men will dis- 
courage any effort on the part of the 
“curbstone contractor” to enter business 
without the proper qualifications, there 
will at least be a distinct improvement 
in the situation. 

We hear a good deal about defective 
electrical installations raising the fire 
hazard and we believe if cases of this 
kind were checked up it would be found 
that the style of construction and in- 
stallation by “curbstone contractors” 
would be responsible for most of the 
trouble. 

We believe that every electrical credit 
man should make installation of the 
Standard Accounting System or the new 
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Business Record or a similarly efficient 
accounting system one of the principal 
requirements before credit is extended. 
We believe this matter should be called 
to the attention of electrical credit men 
at every opportunity. 


New England Inspectors 
Elect Officers 


At a meeting of the Western New 
England Association of Electrical In- 
spectors held at Hartford, Connecticut, 
in January, the following officers were 
elected for 1922 and 1923: President, 
Thomas Henry Day, Hartford, Conn.; 
vice president, W. C. Field, Springfield, 
Mass.; treasurer, A. W. Hopkins, 
Springfield, Mass.; secretary, R. J. For- 
syth, Greenfield, Mass. Executive com- 
mitteemen are as follows. A. A. Pack- 
ard, Middletown, Conn., chairman; L. 
N. Heebner, South Manchester, Conn.: 
P. O. Newmann, Holyoke, Mass.; J. P. 
Rohan, Hartford, Conn.; and Harry F. 
Bowman, Hartford, Conn. 

The principal topic of discussion at 
this meeting was the advisability of in- 
creasing the present 10 ampere fuse al- 
lowed on branch circuits to 15 amperes, 
and a committee was appointed to make 
tests and report at the next meeting. 
Further discussion was devoted to the 
advisability of omitting the fuse on the 
grounded wire of branch circuits. 

It was the general expression that the 
omission of the fuse would be a good 
thing and tend to reduce the life hazard, 
provided the rule on the use of iden- 
tified wire went into effect and all fix- 
tures were grounded and no switches 
placed in the grounded wire of the 
branch circuit. 

The next meeting of the Association 
will be held in Middletown, Conn., on 
May 10. 


Edison Birthday Honored 


In honor of Mr. Edison’s seventy- 
fifth birthday the following advertise- 
ment was run in the New York dailies 
of February 11 by the New York Edi- 
son Company: 

On this, the occasion of the 75th an- 
niversary of his birth, we extend to 
Thomas Alva Edison our heartiest con- 
gratulations and best wishes. 

Mr. Edison was born in Milan, Ohio, 
on February 11, 1847. The historic 
Pearl Street Central Station was placed 
in operation on September 4, 1882, pro- 
viding for the first time, a public sup- 
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ply of electrical service for general 
light and power purposes from a com- 
plete underground system, and marking 
one of the greatest epochs in human 
history. That event—of international 
as well as national importance, which 
will be fittingly celebrated later in the 
year—marked the beginning of forty 
years of continuous Edison Service in 
this great city. - 


N. E. L. A. 1922 Convention 


Announcement is made by President 
Milan R. Bump of the selection of At- 
lantic City, N. J., for the 1922 Conven- 
tion of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation. The dates are May 15-19, in- 
clusive. The general program will be 
exceptionally strong, and will include 
addresses by some of the most promi- 
nent present day Americans. 


History of Code 
J. E. Bullard Reports February Meeting of 
Rhode Island Electrical League 

The February meeting of the Rhode 
Island Electrical League was held at the 
Green Lantern Tea Rooms, Providence, 
February 7.. E. L. Milliken,, chairman 
of the monthly meeting committee, pre- 
sided and there were about fifty pres- 
ent. The speaker, William H. Blood, 
Jr., of Stone & Webster who, as in- 
surance expert of the N. E. L. A. has 
been closely in touch with the changes 
in and development of the Code, gave 
an extremely informative talk upon the 
history of the code. 

After his introductory remarks Mr. 
Blood said: In 1881 a famous London 
paper published a cartoon called “The 
Coming Force—Mr. Punch’s Dream.’ 
The new year 1882 is shown as an in- 
fant guiding with electric wires for 
reins a pair of winged steeds drawing 
an electric engine or motor. Before the 
new force scamper fog, smoke, chim- 
ney sweeps, and London cats. Mr. 
Punch reclines in an easy chair asleep. 
At his feet are fruit and vegetables 
grown by electric heat, and a hamper 
of turkey eggs with the young turkeys 
breaking forth under electric hatching. 

In 1882 Canterbury Cathedral of 
Canterbury, England, was lighted by 
electricity. In 1883 Lincoln Park, Chi- 
cago, one of the first public places in 
this country to be illuminated with arc 
lights, was declared to be ‘habitable by 
day and night’ owing to electric light 
scaring away disreputable visitors. In 


1884 the first electrically lighted Christ- 
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mas tree appeared in the home of E. H. 
Johnson, president of the Edison Com- 


pany, and in the same year it was dis- 
covered that whiskey could be aged more 
rapidly by dropping an incandescent 


lamp into it, 
First Electric Lights 


In 1885 a newspaper report said 
that the lights on the Madison Square 
tower in New York City were so bright 
that people were in the habit of rais- 
In four 
or five years electric lights became so 
popular that at the close of 1886 there 


were said to be between 650 and 700 


ing their parasols in passing. 


local electric light companies in the 
United States, with arc lights number- 
140,000 and 
lights approximating 500,000. 


ing about incandescent 
Our first electric lighting installa- 


tions were direct current series are 


lighting systems. These were first used 
out of doors; then some bold spirits 
took the risk of installing them in stores 
and offices. 

In those days the insulated 


wires that we had were covered with 


only 


two layers of cotton, these being im- 


pregnated with white lead and then 
little. This 


originally called “Underwriters’ wire” 


slicked over a wire was 
because its use was permitted by the 
underwriters. Later on because of the 
fatalities which occurred by persons 
for it had 
absolutely no insulating properties—it 
was called “Undertakers’ wire,” and 
ever since it has been known by that 
name, 

Following the use of 1200 or 2000 
c. p. are lamps there sprang a demand 
for smaller lighting units and besides 


coming in contact with it 


the series incandescent lamps of 50 or 
100 c. p. we had for a time a multiple 
series system so arranged that the con- 
stant current, generally of 10 amperes, 
went through a group of 16 c. p. in- 
candescent lamps, ten or twenty being 
arranged in multiple with each other 
but in series on the lines. 

Each of these lamps had an auto- 
matic cutout and a_ resistance prac- 
tically equal to the lamp itself so that 
if the filament burned out or broke the 
resistance took its place. These resist- 
ances, which were coils of bare wire, 
were incased in little brass boxes close 
to the ceiling and undoubtedly were the 
cause of many fires. 


New Developments 


Arc lighting was hardly fully under 
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way when the 110 volt direct current 
constant potential systems were devised. 
The first satisfactory commercial ma- 
chines made in this country were: built 
by Thomas A. Edison, and even the 
earliest installations employed the 3- 
wire system. One of the first, if not 
the first, 3-wire underground Edison 
system was installed at Brockton, Mass. 
Mr. Edison ,himself supervised this in- 
stallation and N. T. Wilcox, one of the 
older Stone & Webster men, was one of 
his assistants. 

In 1888, when | first entered the field, 
there were no alternating current ma- 
I had the satisfaction of 
having considerable to do with the de- 
sign and construction of the first ma- 
chines of this type made by the Thomp- 
son-Houston Electric Company of Lynn, 
Electric Com- 
We treated 1,000 volts in those 
days, with more reverence than do the 
engineers of today 
100,000 volts. 

The first attempt at any regulation 
concerning electric lighting installations 
was promulgated in November, 1881, 
by the New York Board of Underwrit- 


ers in an attempt as they said in seek- 


chines in use. 


afterwards the General 
pany. 


circuits carrying 


ing a plan whereby the insurance inter- 
ests would in some degree be protected 
against the new element of fire hazard. 
They adopted the following five rules: 


First—Wires to, have 50 nercent excess of 
conductivity above the amount calculated 
as necessary for the number of lights to 
be supplied by the wire. 

Second—Wires to he thoroughly insu- 
lated and double coated with some approved 
material. 

Third—All wires to be securely fastened 
by some approved nonconducting fastening, 
and to be placed at least 2% inches for in- 
candescent lights and 8 inches for are lights 
from each other, and 8 inches from all 
other wires and from all metal or other 
conducting substances, and to be placed ir 
a manner to be thoroughly and easily in- 
spected by supervisors. When it becomes 
necessary to carry wires through partitions 
and floors they must be secured against 
contact with metal or other conducting sub- 
stance in a manner approved by the board 

Fourth—All are lights must be protected 
by glass globes inclosed at the bottom to 
effectually prevent sparks or particles’ of 
carbon from falling from the lamps, and 
in show windows, mills and other places 
where there are materials of an inflam- 
mable nature, chimneys with spark arresters 
shall be placed at the top of the globe. 
Open lights are positively prohibited. The 
conducting framework of chandeliers must 
be insulated and covered the same. as wires. 

Fifth—Where 


electricity is conducted 


into a building (from sources other than 
the building in which it is used) a shut-oft 
1st be placed at the point of entrance 
to such building, and the supply turned off 
when the lights are not in use. 
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It is interesting to note that while 
these rules are primitive and lack much 
in detail, they include all the funda. 
mentals the present code covers. 

A few months later, in February, 
1882 a special meeting of the United 
Fire Underwriters of America adopted 
the New York rules, which had by this 
time been revised. These 
rules were sent out to the insurance com- 
panies and to local boards fg their 
guidance. 

One of these rules required that both 
wires must be completely insulated and 
not grounded under any consideration. 

The following account published 
July 29, 1882, in regard to the starting 
of the New York Edison Company. il- 
lustrates the attitude of mind towards 
electricity at that time. 

“The Edison Electric Light Company 
has so far completed its preparation for 
actual illumination in its first district 
in New York that a circular has been 
sent out addressed to all owners or 
lessees of buildings in that district who 
have had wires for light put into their 
rooms, informing them that service 
connections with the street mains are to 
be made immediately.” 

A little further on in the same article 
it says: 


somewhat 


“Meanwhile the residents of that part 
of Chrystie, Houston and Stanton streets 
nearest to the great engine rooms of the 
Brush Company in Stanton Street are 
becoming alarmed at having machinery 
of such tremendous power placed so 
near them and have addressed a unani- 
mous remonstrance to the Board of 
Health claiming that the heat from the 
huge boilers will be unwholesome and 
annoying to say nothing of the danger 
of fire and explosion.” 


The First Installation 


The first installation of “this machin- 
ery of tremendous power” consisted of 
six 200 horsepower steam engines. 

The Boston insurance interests were 
also active from the start and came out 
with a circular, regarding the electrical 
hazard, one day later than the first cir- 
cular of the New York Board. On May 
19, 1882, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters adopted the requirements 
of the New York Board and immedt- 
ately thereafter the Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters issued similar rules 
while in the fall of that year the New 
England Exchange prepared a set of 
rules covering both incandescent and 
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arc systems and in the preparations of 
these rules it is reported that “the lead- 
ing electric light people largely aided.” 
These rules were without doubt the most 
complete that had been issued up to that 
time. 

As early as 1885, the first year of its 
existence, the National Electric Light 
Association became interested in the 
matter of socalled electric fire hazards. 
During the next seven years the sub- 
ject was one on which annual reports 
were presented calling forth protracted 
discussions, 

In 1889 at the annual meeting of the 
N. E. L. A. resolutions were passed ask- 
ing the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers to name a representative to serve 
on a committee to be drawn from bodies 
of underwriters and electric experts in 
different parts of the country to devise 
and recommend rules for electric light 
installation which shall be uniform 
throughout the land and tend to throw 
safeguards around the use of electric 
lights. Nothing apparently came of 
this resolution except to bring the elec- 
tric lighting interests and the insurance 
interests in close contact with each 
other. 


Conferences Result in Constructive 


W ork 


Two years later a committee of the 
N. E. L. A. after having various confer- 
ences with the various interests 
volved, did some real constructive work. 
They tabulated certain preliminary re- 
quirements which they thought essential 
for safe wiring. These rules were sent 
out with the statement that “they must 
not be considered as rules to be followed 
absolutely, but rather in the nature ot 
suggestions.” 

In my opinion these rules were the 
real start of the National Electrical 
Code, and if you go over them you will 
find that the arrangement and even the 
expressions in them are found through- 
out the Code as it exists today. 

In 1894 the title was changed from 
“Rules for safe Wiring” to the “Na- 
tional Electric Light Association’s 
Standard Rules for Electric Construc- 
tion and Operation.” These rules were 
looked upon as the best set of rules in 
existence though there were numerous 
other sets and the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters printed them as their 
own and sent them out all over the 
country until complaint was made by 
.the N. E. L. A. that they the origina- 
tors were given no credit for the prep- 
aration of the rules. 


in- 
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In 1895 it became apparent that the 
28 or 29 different sets of rules varying 
in the requirements throughout the 
country were a hindrance and resolu- 
tions were passed by the N. E. L. A. 
at their convention in New York in 1896 
calling for a convention of the various 
interests for the “codification, promul- 
gation and enforcement of one standard 
set of rules which shall meet, as fully 
as possible, the conditions which now 
exist and be acceptable to all electrical, 
insurance and allied interests.” 


Prominent Bodies Affiliated 


In addition to the national electrical 
association and underwriters’ associa- 
tion, the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the telephone and telegraph com- 
panies and various electrical manufac- 
turing companies were invited to at- 
tend. This group of organizations 
formed themselves into what was called 
the National Conference on Standard 
Electrical rules. 

The N. E. L. A. presented to this con- 
ference a pamphlet containing copies 
of the principal sets of rules which 
were largely in vogue in this country 
and abroad. The N. E. L. A. rules were 
used as a basis, some of the good fea- 
tures of the others were incorporated, 
and the outcome of a meeting of the 
conference in December, 1896, was the 
promulgation in 1897 of the first issue 
of the National Electrical Code. 

This new code went out as “The Rules 
and Requirements of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters for the Installa- 
tion of Wiring and Apparatus for Elec- 
tric Light, Heat and Power. The organ- 
izations contributing to this were: 

American Institute of Architects. 

American Institute of Electrical Engi 
neers 

American Society of Mechanical Engi 
neers. 

American Street Railway Association. 

Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com. 
panies. 

National Association of Fire Engineers. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

National Electric Light Association. 

_ Underwriters’ National Electric Associa. 
tion. 

From 1897 on, the National Elec- 
trical Code has been recognized as the 
Underwriters’ Code. It has been the 
only code and has been looked upon 
with respect. 

Each year after the Underwriters’ 
Code was revised the National Confer- 
ence on Standard Electrical Rules was 
called together to go over the rules and 
to either approve or disapprove them 
before they were promulgated by the 
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underwriters. The work of the com- 
mittee revising the code was so thor- 
ough that’ only in a few instances did 
the National Conference cause any 
changes to be made, and in the course 
of time the conference went out of ex- 
istence. 

From 1897 to 1911 the Code went 
out as “Rule Recommended by the Un- 
derwriters’ National Electric Associa- 
tion.” Just what this body was, and 
what excuse it had for existence I never 
fully appreciated. If I am correctty 
informed it had no corporate organiza- 
tion and no constitution or bylaws. Its 
only business was to stand sponsor to 
the Code. Its membership was com- 
posed entirely of insurance interests. 
Outsiders, like myself, representing for 
many years the N. E. L. A., attended 
the meetings through courtesy and we 
acted only in the capacity of advisers, 
though they were very good about lis- 


, : aa 
tening to our suggestions. 


Present Sponsor effected in 1911 

In 1911 the Underwriters’ National 
Electric Association was given up and 
the National Fire Protective Associa- 
tion became sponsor for the Code. The 
object of the association formed in 1896 
was “To promote the science and to 
improve the methods of fire protection 
and prevention.” While almost anyone 
interested in fire protection and preven- 
tion was eligible to membership, the 
insurance interests have always con- 
trolled it. 

Mr. Blood at this point explained how 
the Code may be revised. 

You start with an idea that a certain 
rule should be modified or changed. 

You must first have some good argu- 
ments or reasons for the change. 

You must submit your thought in con- 
crete form, that is, with a definite sug- 
gestion as to the proposed new wording 
of the rule. 

Then you must present this to the 
national organization to which you be- 
long. 

If your suggestion seems reasonable 
your organization will send the sug- 
gested rule to the chairman of the Elec- 
trical Committee of the National Fire 
Protection Associations and by him it is 
referred to the proper standing commit- 
tee of that organization. 

The standing committee considers the 
matter and reports to the next full meet- 
ing of the Electrical Committee. It may 
have asked in the meantime, if it seems 
necessary, the advice of a technical sub- 
committee. When the standing commit- 
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tee reports on the proposed change the 
matter is open for general discussion 
by anyone interested in the subject at a 
public session when all proposed re- 
visions are presented. 

The sense of the meeting is then 
polled, and a recommendation of this 
public meeting, while not binding, is a 
potent factor in influencing the Elec- 
trical Committee in its final action. 


Proposals Carefully Considered 

Following the public meeting the 
Electrical Committee meets and goes 
over all the proposed changes and the 
recommendations. If the Electrical 
Committee approves the change it is so 
reported to the Executive Committee of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion and upon its favorable action, and 
so far as I know they have always car- 
ried out the wishes of the Electrical 
Committee. It then becomes officially 
approved by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, 

With such approval it is promulgated 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and becomes part of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code. 

The fact that all these steps have to 
be taken tends to stabilize the Code and 
prevent the passage of any half consid- 
ered rules. Changes are not made un- 
less there are good reasons for them. 

For many years the National Elec- 
trical Code was distinctly a fire code. 
The life hazard was not taken into con- 
sideration. This was due in part to the 
assumption of the fire underwriters that 
the only way the Code could be enforced 
Mr. 
Blood was largely responsible for the 
change of the attitude which has come 
over the underwriters. 

To how great an extent the Code has 
changed in regard to life hazards is in- 
dicated by the grounding requirement. 
The first rules for wiring specified that 
there must be no grounds. The Code 
of 1901 contains the words, “May be 
grounded,” that of 1903, “Should 
preferably be grounded,” and of 1913 
“Must be grounded.” 

Safety to Life 

This grounding of secondaries was 
entirely in the interest of safety to life. 
Since the introduction of this rule there 
have been slipped in many other modi- 
fications from time to time which have 
to do with the protection of life rather 
than property. 

The Bureau of Standards of the De- 


partment of Commerce at Washington. 


was by increasing premium rates. 
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as well as many of the municipal in- 
spection departments and the engineer- 
ing departments of some of the public 
service commissions recognized that the 
Underwriters’ Code did not go far 
enough in providing life protection. 
Accordingly in 1913 the Bureau started 
to prepare a National Electrical Safety 
Code, the prime object being to protect 
life rather than property. 

In practice the existence of two codes 
is not entirely satisfactory, since in va- 
rious places conflicting requirements oc- 
casionally become matters of real im- 
portance when one code is being admin- 
istered by the fire insurance interests 
and the other by municipal authorities. 
It does not seem practical to unite them 
but in the future more attention will be 
given to life protection when revising 
the Underwriters’ Code. 

Mr. Blood pointed out how a slight 
change in the Code might have far 
reaching effect by stating that the 
change in 1920 allowing No. 8 wire to 
be used for ground conductors for light- 
ing circuits in the place of the former 
No. 6 wire meant a saving to the indus- 
try in the United States of over a mil- 
lion dollars. He then stated that his 
committee is now considering the advis- 
ability of eliminating the second ground 
which is required for service pipes and 
conduits. 

He closed his remarks by calling at- 
tention to the Committee on New De- 
velopments, consisting of the chairman 
of the Electrical Committee and _ the 
chairmen of the ten standing commit- 
tees. It is believed that through the 
influence of this committee new devices 
and systems which have merit will have 
recognition and an opportunity will be 
presented to secure field experience 
without breaking the rules of the Code. 

After calling attention to the fact that 
a committee has already been appointed 
to recodify the Code, Mr. Blood ap- 
pealed to all present to set an example 
in good citizenship by having all work 
conform to the National Electrical Code. 


Factory Lighting Code 

The Code of Lighting for factory 
mills and other work places, recently 
revised, issued by the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society, has been officially 
approved as American Standard by the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee. 

The code is very brief, consisting of a 
few rules covering the minimum re- 
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quirements from the point of view of 
safety, for the illumination of traverse 
spaces during the time of use, methods 
for the avoidance of glare, and for exit 
and emergency lighting. Supplement. 
ary to the code are numerous sugges. 
tions relative to illumination values 
considered desirable for different classes 
of work and an outline of the advan. 
tages of good lighting. 

State lighting laws based upon the 
I. E. S. code have already been put into 
effect in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Wisconsin, Oregon, California 
and Ohio. The adoption of the code is 
now under consideration in 
other states. 

Copies of this code may be secured 
from the American Engineering Stand. 
ards Committee, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 


several 


At New Location 
The electrical contracting firm, M. E. 
Arnold & Company of Philadelphia, has 
just moved into its own building a 
1019 Cherry Street. At this new loca. 
tion, which is more central than the 
old one, Mr. Arnold expects his busi- 





Drawing of Mr. Arnold’s New Building 


ness to receive an added impetus. Mr. 
Arnold has been in business for twenty- 
four years, seventeen years being spent 
in the last location. 

The Arnold company does no retail- 
ing but utilizes its entire first floor for 
contracting. A service man looks after 
all orders for installations, repairs, and 
other matters incidental to the operation 
of the practical end of the business. 
Goods are received and sent out fron 
this department also. The bulk of the 
stock is kept on this floor. 

The front part of the second floor 
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js devoted to offices, the rear being 
ysed as a motor repair shop. The third 
and fourth floors are utilized for stor- 
age purposes. 


Wire Standardization 

Inasmuch as insulated wires and 
cables constitute the biggest single item 
of manufactured electrical devices and 
machinery, their value being about 17 
percent of the total value of all such 
equipment, the leading engineerings so- 
cieties, acting under the auspices of the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, are codperating for a compre- 
hensive standardization of electric wires 
and cables for other than telephone and 
telegraph use. 


Play Up Radio 
Electragists Should Cash in on Present 
Golden Opportunities 

Radio is fast coming into its own. 
No more is it a game for the school 
boy to play at. Rather it is being rec- 
ognized by grownups as a most pleasing 
and economical way of providing enter- 
tainment in the home. Not only can the 
head of the household enjoy himself by 
listening in to the business activities of 
the day while sitting comfortably in 
his favorite armchair, but he can pro- 
vide all kinds of pleasurable entertain- 
ment for his family and friends right 
within his own household. 

If he is within a thousand miles of 
New York, for instance, he has the 
benefit of a radio program as varied as 
it is enticing. Let’s take a typical day’s 
procedure. 

At eleven o’clock in the morning, if 
he tunes up his apparatus, he will be 
greeted with some such announcement 
as this: “Good morning; this is W. J. 
Z., the broadcasting station located at 
Newark, N. J. The digest of the news 
of the day for this period is as follows:” 

At the conclusion of the news items 
he will hear the voice say: “Our next 
selection will be a piano solo en- 
titled .’ This will be followed in 
turn by the weather forecast for the 
day, specially issued for broadcasting 
purposes by the government weather bu- 
reau. 

At noon he will hear the official mar- 
ket quotations and agricultural reports 
of the Division of Foods and Markets 
of the state, followed by the usual mu- 
sical selections and news reports. This 
program continues until seven o’clock 
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in the evening, starting every hour. 
Two o'clock in the afternoon is set 
aside for the broadcasting of shipping 
information. 

At seven o’clock in the evening the 
children will gather around the receiver 
and listem to a popular bedtime story. 
As soon as this has concluded and the 
children have gone to bed some well 
known personage will deliver a lecture 
on a topical subject, and at eight o’clock 
the regular evening concert program 
will commence. This will continue un- 
til shortly before ten o’clock, when 
standard eastern time is given by the 
government station at Arlington, Va., 
followed by the official weather fore- 
cast for the following day. 

But what does all this mean to you 
as an electragist? It means a lot. It 
means that if you want to figure on 
some of the handiest busines imagin- 
able you will need to have a complete 
stock of radio equipment in your store. 
Not only will you need to have the 
equipment but you should have some- 
one on the job who knows enough about 
the practical side of the art to demon- 
strate the various sets intelligently. 

The buyer will want to know what 
kind of equipment is best suited to his 
specific case, and how the reproducing 
mechanism operates. You will be 
called upon to know these things. 

If you do not already have someone 
in your employ who is familiar with 
wireless outfits in a practical way, why 
not take up the study yourself? You 
can quickly learn enough from a few 
simple handbooks, easily procurable, to 
answer most any ordinary question. In- 
cidentally, youll be getting the jump 
of friend competitor at the same time. 

Radio offered a big enough potential 
field for the live dealer some years ago 
with just the younger element as pros- 
pects for the then comparatively sim- 
ple wireless telegraph sets. But now 
since the advent of the radio-phone con- 
cert system, everybody old and young 
is interested in the fascinating game, 
and with the help of all the newspaper 
and other publicity going the rounds 
you should have little trouble in sell- 
ing radio equipment right and left. 


In the matter of gratis publicity, a 
case in point is the two well known 
newspapers, the New York Tribune and 
the New York Globe, morning and even- 
ing respectively! Every Sunday the 
Tribune devotes ‘an entire section to 
radio news which is conducted by the 
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well known Jack Binns, the outstanding 
authority on the subject. The Globe 
has a definite section even devoted to 
radio doings daily. Not only are in- 
formative radio articles written every 
day but several columns are devoted. to 
questions from amateurs with their an- 
swers, and a special advertising rate is 
given to amateurs desirous of advertis- 
ing their wants. 

So you see radio is a live subject. 
And electragists should be the ones to 
cash in. The opportunity is now. 


Code Questions Answered 


The first section of a series of ques- 
tions with answers dealing with Code 
regulations in Philadelphia has been 
published by the Philadelphia Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Association. These ques- 
tions with answers are published in 
booklet form and are given away free 
at the Electrical Conferences held in the 
Quaker City from time to time. 

The object of publishing these ques- 
tions with answers on the Code is to 
render every possible assistance to those 
engaged in installation work. It has 
been shown that many problems arise 
in daily practice the solutions to all of 
which are difficult from the average 
worker’s experience. 

For a period of several years the Un- 
derwriters’ Association has kept track 
of Code questions asked. Some ques- 
tions, however, are anticipated. But by 
publishing the answers to logical ques- 
tions, whether actually asked or antici- 
pated, it is hoped to save both the time 
of contractors and the underwriters. It 
is expected later on to publish this data 
in loose leaf form so that when regula- 
tions are changed the corrections or ad- 
ditions can be made easily. 


New York Electric Auto 
Show 


At a meeting of electric automobile 
manufacturers and dealers held on Feb- 
ruary 7th plans for the Electric Auto- 
mobile Show of 1922 were discussed, 
and it was decided to hold the exhibit 
in the showrooms of the New York Edi- 
son Company, New York City, from 
April 3-15. 

A similar show was held a year ago 
and judging by the interest of the man- 
ufacturers the event will probably be- 
come an annual affair. As with the 
1921 show the displays will be held in 
two parts. The first week will be de- 
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voted to street truck and passenger cars 
while the second week will be given 
industrial 


over to manufacturers of 


trucks. 


News Notes Concerning Elec- 
trical Contractor-Dealers 


Business Changes, Store Improvements, 
and New Establishments Opened 
Hellen & Kirk have opened a new 
electrical store at 46 Park Street, Lewis- 
ton, Maine. 


Electric Condensor Company of which 
Russell and Behringer are proprietors, 
has opened a new store at Utica, New 
York, where a full line of 


goods will be carried. 


electrical 


Fabrikank & Spivak will open an elec- 
trical appliance store at 9 Bridge Street. 
Paterson, New Jersey. 


Eagle Electric Company is reported to 
have opened a new appliance store at 
1124 Scotter Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


Electric Wiring & Sales Company will 
open an electrical supply business at 
Rochester, Indiana. 


Miko Company is reported to have 
opened an electrical appliance store at 
332 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Capi- 
tal, $10,000. 


Emmons-Green Electrical Corporation 
has opened an electrical business at Hud- 
son Falls, New! York. Incorporated 
capital, $7,000. 


R. W. Cost Company is opening an 
electrical supply store at 220 North Po- 
tomac Street, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


C. T. Riggs has opened a new elec- 


trical appliance store at Independence, 
Oregon. 


A. Dwinnell is reported to have open- 
ed a new store carrying a full line of 
electrical appliances at Amherst, Wis- 
consin. 

Michigan Gas & Electric Company is 
opening a new store at Three Rivers, 
Michigan, where a full line of electrical 
appliances will be carried. 

Galloway Electric Shop of * which 
Lyon Galloway is proprietor, has open- 
ed an electrical supply store at Xenia, 
Ohio. 

Conner-Keltner Company will open a 
new electrical supply business at Ponca 
City, Oklahoma. 

Walter Marshall & Robert Anderson 
have opened a new store carrying a full 


line of electrical appliances at Tacoma, 
Washington. 
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C. H. Wellington is reported to have 
opened a new electrical supply store at 
Ventura, California. 


Metzger Electric Company is opening 
an electrical appliance store at 119 East 
Rensselaer Street, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


Octogon Electric Company has open- 
ed an electrical supply and appliance 
business at 217 West 14th Street, New 
York City. 

J. Ballard is opening an _ electrical 
contracting business at 18 Seventh Ave- 
nue, Gloversville, New York. 


Vernon Roe is reported to have open- 
ed a new electrical appliance store at 
Springfield, Tennessee. 


Noland Electric Fixture Company will 
open an electrical appliance and fixture 
business at 2011 Gratiot Avenue, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


Dwight Webster has opened a new 
electrical supply store at 44 East Main 
Street, Fredonia; New York. 


Mrs. Norman Collins and W. H. Orr 
have opened an electrical supply busi- 
ness at 408 Concord Street, Monrovia, 
California. 


Ohio Electric Company will open a 
new appliance store at 313 North Main 
Street, Findlay, Ohio. 


Koeppen & Baldwin are opening a new 
electrical supply store at Denison, Texas. 


Lebanon Electrical Company is re- 
ported to have opened a new appliance 
store at Lebanon, Tennessee. 


L. & H. Electrical Supply Company 
has opened a new electrical supply busi- 
ness at Okmulgee, Oklahoma. Incorpo- 
rated capital, $15,000. Incorporators: 
N. Houston and others. 


Jack Cook will open an electrical sup- 
ply store at Burlingame, Kansas. 

Home Electrical Specialty Company 
will open a new store carrying a full 
line of electrical supplies at 240 East 
Broadway, Long Beach, California. 

Traverse Electric Company is opening 
a new appliance store at 9686 Traverse 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


W. J. & C. G. Justice have opened an 
electrical supply store at 307 Magazinies 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Bert Piper is reported to have opened 
a new electrical store at Havelock, 
Nebraska. 


Blue Bird Electrical Company has 
opened a new electrical appliance busi- 
ness at Springfield, Tennessee. 
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R. C. Witmiller Electric Company jg 
opening an electrical appliance store at 
1938 Sycamore Street, Detroit, Michi. 
gan. 


Clifford A. Story has opened an elee. 
trical contracting and supply business 
at 20 New Street, Catskill, New York. 


Harry Platt and James Ruby will open 
an electrical appliance store at Union 
City, Indiana. 


E. E. Lynch is reported to have open. 
ed a new electrical supply store at Hil- 
mar, California. 


C. A. Taylor has opened a new store 
carrying a full line of electrical appli- 
ances at Alderwood Manor, Washington. 


Noel Electric Company of which A. 
H. Jeans is manager, is opening a new 
electrical supply store at 1706 Central 
Street, Kansas City, Kansas. 


H. H. Hansen will open a_ battery 
service station and electrical appliance 
business at Independence, Oregon. 


Cross Electric Store is open for busi- 
ness at 549 Orange Street, Roseville, 
New Jersey. 


W. H. Tuberville has opened an elec- 
trical contracting and supply store at 
1719 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Haines-Farmer Electrical Company is 
reported to have opened a new _ store 
carrying a full line of electrical supplies 
at the Zeitz Building, New Bedford, 


Massachusetts. 


Stokes Electric Company has opened 
an electrical furnishing business at 
Charleston, South Carolina. Incorpo- 
rated capital, $5,000. Incorporators: 
A. L. Stokes, president, and others. 


Hollingsworth & Rogers have opened 
a new electrical fixture store at the Cen- 
tral Building, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


P. Hostettler will open an electrical 
shop at Erie Street, Edinboro, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Pattison Electric Appliance Company 
is opening a new electrical business at 
30 East Street, New Castle, Pennsyl- 
vania. Formerly in storage battery busi- 
ness here. 

Economy Electric Shop of which H. 
O. Knight is proprietor, is open for busi- 
ness at 207 North Kentucky Avenue, 
Lakeland, Florida. 


Empire Electric & Gas Supply Com- 
pany has opened a new store carrying 
a full line of electrical and gas appli- 
ances at Boston, Massachusetts. Incor- 
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porated capital, $5,000. Incorporators, 
Hyman Feinstein, 22 Greenhays Street, 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, and others. 


Benedick & O’Malley will open an 
electrical contracting and supply busi- 
ness at 62 Main Street, Warwick, New 
York. 

E. C. Gramm has opened an electrical 
supply and contracting business at 1909 
[4th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Showman Electric Company has re- 
modelled its store at 3122 West North 
Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland, and is 
now equipped with one of the finest fix- 
ture and appliance display show rooms 
in west Baltimore. 


Good & Craft, 512 Eutaw Street, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, have completed the 
remodelling of their fixture show room 
on the second floor of their establish- 
ment, and now present to the public the 
most uptodate fixture display rooms in 
the downtown section. 


Radio Broadcasting News- 
paper 

Radio Broadcasting News, a weekly 
newspaper, has been established to 
mark the first anniversary of KDKA, the 
radio telephone broadcasting station of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company at East Pittsburgh. 

The newspaper is believed to be the 
first of its kind in the United States and 
the only one devoted solely to the pub- 
lication of news concerning the activi- 
ties at one broadcasting station. 

About a year ago, the Westinghouse 
company broadcasted its first program 
from KDKA; which was the first station 
in the world to give nightly broadcast- 
ing programs. Interest in the programs 
became so great that, in the latter 
months of 1921, there came to the com- 
pany an insistent demand on the part 
of listeners in that they be informed 
in advance of the programs to be broad- 
casted. 

With this demand—good-naturedly 
given, yet insistent—Radio Broadcasting 
News was born. Today, with only a 
few issues off the press, it is a fixture. 
It has come to stay because public opin- 
ion has demanded it. The birth of this 
newspaper marks one of the many 
great forward steps in the marvelous 
history of the advancement of radio 
broadcasting. 

Radio developments are the chief 
items published in Radio Broadcasting 
News, but the publication given in word 
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and picture news concerning various 
broadcasting programs and pictures of 
artists who entertained radio enthu- 
siasts. A feature of each issue is the 
program to be broadcasted nightly dur- 
ing the week following the date of issue 
of the newspaper. 

The program broadcasted nightly in- 
cludes concerts, church services, results 
of various games of sport, market re- 
ports, stories for children, and news 
bulletins. 

Copies of Radio Broadcasting News 
will be sent to all persons desiring to 
receive the newspaper who send their 
names and addresses to the Editor, 
Radio Broadcasting News, Department 
of Publicity, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Forms Partnership 

Announcement is received that A. C. 
Frodermann, one of the livest of the 
live electragists of Milwaukee, has 
formed a partnership of his business 
with his brother, William A. The busi- 
ness should prove an unusually pros- 
perous one from now. “A. C.” says he 
will see that the works gets out that 
“Wm. A.” gets in. 


Not So Expensive 

According to the Cleveland Electrical 
League it costs approximately 16 cents 
per person to impress 83,109 people 
with the advantages of convenience out- 
lets, proper lighting fixtures and how 
to save time and labor with electricat 
appliances. 

The results of Cleveland’s modern 
electrical homes have been so gratify- 
ing that it has been decided to open 
the fourth electrical home in the fifty 
city about June Ist. 


Red Lights 
From Trade Letter of Parr Electric Com- 
pany of New York City 

Said a merchant, “The other day, I 
had occasion to cross North River on a 
ferry quite early in the morning. The 
moon was still up, the sun was just 
showing behind the Woolworth Build- 
ing, and a slight mist hung over the 
Hudson. 

“To my surprise, my eye seemed to 
observe only red lights on the river— 
I never realized before how many red 
lights there were—on all sides; on fer- 
ries, tugs and barges, and glowing bril- 
liantly on two long lines of pierheads 
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on each shore—visible way up the 
river. 

“The white lights and green lights 
were not seen, and even after I had 
landed in New York City, the ruby 
lamps on autos and on trolley signal 
posts, glared brightly to the exclusion 
of the others. No doubt, the odd freak 
of the moonlit, misty dawn served as a 
light filter—absorbing all but red rays. 

“I thought, I wonder if the business 
outlook, now at the Dawn of 1922, is 
not subject to a similar illusion? Why 
do those business prophets of calamity 
and forecasters of woe see only the 
blinking crimson lights of pessimism? 
Are not the clear white lights and green 
lights of progress and of activity still 
there still burning encouragingly for 
us? Has not the dim, peculiar com- 
bination of confusion and of uncertain- 
ty of last year blinded many to all but 
the unfavorable omens.” 

All those “Unfavorable Signs” are 
Old 1921 Models. Here’s to you, 1922! 
—Let’s Go! Business in 1922 must 
grow better each month for the concern 
that pursues an aggressive, square, mid- 
dle-of-the-road policy. 





The Flood Lighting of the New Wrigley 
Building is Considered by Lighting Men 
as the World’s Finest Flood Lighting 
Achievement. Mr. Wrigley Enlisted the 
Services of National X-Ray Reflector Com- 
pany, as he Wanted the Wrigley Building 
When Completed to Surpass any Flood 
Lighting Ever Attempted 
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New Fan Motor 


For the season of 1922 the Emerson 
Electric Mfg. Co. of St. Louis has placed 
on the market a new type of alternat- 
ing current fan motor known as the 
Emerson Junior. This is a 9 inch, non- 
oscillating fan made for alternating 










































current of 100-120 volts at 60 cycles 
only. However, it will operate on 50 
cycle current of 100 to 115 volts. 

The Emerson Junior is a single speed 
induction type fan motor without 
brushes, commutator, or moving con- 
tacts of any kind. In finish, durability 
of wearing parts, and breeze volume, it 
is the equal of a much higher priced 
fan, such refinements as speed regula- 
tion, switch, swivel, etc., having been 
eliminated, 

The Emerson Junior has a_ hinged 
base, adjustable to the bracket positon, 
and is equipped with approved d 
The fan 
complete has a net weight of 10 pounds, 
and is packed in an individual wooden 


and standard separable plug. 


box. Shipping weight is 16 pounds. 


Easily Attached Te-Cap 
This is a cap of very wide usefulness, 
manufactured by Harvey Hubbell, Inc.. 
Bridgeport, Conn. Easily attached in 
to the flexible cord of 
lamp, toaster, percolator, washing ma- 


the usual way 
chine or any other device, it acts as an 
ordinary cap, the brass blades fitting 
the standard Hubbell Te- 


Slats of wall receptacle or current tap. 


tandem or 


Its creater usefulness. however. lies in 





the fact that the cap itself provides a 
Te-Slot outlet into which another cap 
having tandem or parallel blades may 
be plugged. In this way it is possible, 


















with Te-Caps instead of ordinary caps, 
to make a single outlet flush receptacle, 
wall receptacle, or plug base supply 
the current for more than one device at 
the same time. 

But slightly larger than the ordinary 
cap, the Te-Cap is strong, well made, 
and of handsome appearance. 


New Chocolate Warmer 


The new chocolate warmer just placed 
upon the market by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company con- 
sists of a sheet metal pan into which the 
chocolate to be melted is placed, and a 
hermetically sealed sheet metal retain- 
ing vessel which contains the heating 
element. The indicating re-heat snap 





switch, with six feet of flexible cord, is 
also furnished. 

The high position of the switch is 
used when it is desired to bring the 
chocolate to a working temperature in a 
short time; the heat when 
longer time is available, and the low 
heat for maintaining the chocolate at 


medium 


the proper working temperature. 

The chocolate warmer may be mount- 
ed on the top of a table and the marble 
slab placéd under the horizontal lips. 
It is customary to install the chocolate 
warmers in a row down the center of 


the table, so that two diffeTent dippers 
on opposite sides of the table can op. 
erate from each warmer. The control 
switch is mounted in a convenient posi- 
tion but usually is placed at the side 
of the table. The constant uniform 
temperature of the electrically-heated 
chocolate warmer insures a_ consisent 
quality of high grade product. 


New Grill Combination 


A multiple heat “Universal” grill has 
been developed by Landers, Frary & 
Clark of New Britain, Conn. This grill 
is of improved construction with a very 
convenient three-heat snap switch that 





can be easily detached when cleaning 
the appliance. 

This grill has the shape and size of 
an ordinary stove plate which permits 


the use of small aluminum vessels. The 
pans have large handles, strongly sup- 
ported, and can be furnished if desired 
with oven, making a convenient, eff- 
cient, device of great utility 
which has a great variety of uses, and 


durable 


will withstand the wear and tear of 
daily use for light housekeeping. In- 
cluded with this grill is a removable 
rack with four separate pans. 


Appliance Handle Switches 


The General Electric Co. has placed 
on the market an attaching plug for 
connecting the cord in the handle of 
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yacuum cleaners to the motor. It has 
a one piece body, and the binding 
screws on both sides of the base are 
covered by a fibre insulating sleeve. 
The contacts in the live end of the plug 
are concealed and out of the way of 
accidental touch. 

A motor plug for use in the body of 
motors, all made of composition, is also 
being manufactured by the G. E. com- 





pany. The contacts on the free half 
of the plug are concealed, thus giving 
the same element of safety as the other 
type. 

Strong bent contact fingers make it 
impossible tor the cap to fall off, and 
the Lase of the plub is held in the mo- 
tor frame by grooves. A fiber separa- 
tor in the bottom half of the plug is a 
precaution against short circuiting. 

The use of either type makes is pos- 
sible to remove the handles from the 
rest of the vacuum cleaner in packing 


for shipping. 


Hospital Control Switch 


The Bryant Electric Company of 
Bridgeport, Conn., has recently com- 
pleted the development of and placed 
on the market a manually operated 
Hospital Signal System Control Switch. 

The Bryant Silent Call Hospital Sig- 
nal System has heretofore been con- 
trolled only by a solenoid switch op- 
erated by a button on the end an ex- 
tension cord. The new toggle switch is 
operated by a pull on a linen cord, one 





advantage being the ability to change 
the cord for a clean one. 
switch is simpler and requires only a 
one gang box. The illustrations show 
the appearance of the switch when in- 
stalled, phantom view of switch in open 
position illustrating the ample break- 
ing distance, and phantom view showing 
switch in closed circuit position and 


The toggle 
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illustrating the kick-off feature which 
prevents the mechanism from sticking 
and failing to operate. 

It is often desirable to give a mo- 
mentary audible signal, so this switch is 
equipped with an auxiliary bell contact. 
When the patient pulls the cord as far 
as possible this bell contact is closed, 
and as long as the cord is held taut the 
bell signal operates. 


Bulldog Safety Switches 


A complete line of Bulldog Safety 
Type Switches which embody new prac- 
tical features is being placed on the 
market by the Mutual Electric and Ma- 
chine Company of Detroit, Michigan. 

All parts of the new switches are 
standardized. Removable and _inter- 
changeable end plates are a prominent 
feature. An unusually large number 


of knockouts, well placed, meet any wir- 
ing condition. 
Mutualite, the latest development in 





insulating material makes it possible to 
build these switches so that the switch 
glades are actually reinforced. Mu- 
tualite is an exclusive Bulldog feature 
and is not approached in insulating 
qualities by any other insulating mate- 
rial. 

The switch jaws are of heavy “Bull- 
dog” Type A built-up construction. The 
strong blades and heavy switch jaws 
give a maximum contact. Quick break 
and positive make is provided for all 
switches over 30 amperes. 

The switch cannot be closed with the 
door open except by an_ experienced 
The door may be 
locked closed and the locked 
open with one or more locks. To in- 
spect the switch without shutting down 
the machinery the door can be opened 
with a special key. The operating han- 
dle and switch are of unit construction 
and may be removed and replaced with- 
out taking the box off the wall. 


maintenance man. 
switch 
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Royal Electric Hair Cutter 


After many months of severe service 
tests in the hands of practical barbers, 
the new Royal electric hair cutter is 
now being placed upon the market. 
This device has been in process of de- 
velopment for several years, but the 
manufacturer has steadfastly refused to 
offer it to the trade until convinced 
that it would stand up and give perfect 
satisfaction under the hardest kind of 





use. The P. A. Geier Company, of 
Cleveland, has had long and successful 
experience in manufacturing electrical 
specialties for the tonsorial trade, and 
they realized that the first necessity of 
a new appliance is quality. The Royal 
hair cutter has already proved its 
quality by being tested in actual service 
for many months. 

The outstanding feature of the Royal 
electric hair cutter is the fact that all 
gears are located at the motor where 
they belong instead of being in the 
cutter handle. This insures a smooth 
runninig, light and vibrationless cutter 
which the barber can use without an- 
noyance to the most finicky customer 
and without affecting the steadiness and 
pliability of his own hand. There are 
only three moving parts—eccentric, 
oscillating arm and blade—so there is 
no heating and no oil or grease near 
the hands. 


Condensed Notes of Interest 
to the Trade 


Cote Bros. Mfg. Corp., makers of 
Simplicity Refillable Fuses, with gen- 
eral offices at 1425 Ist National Bank 
Building, established 
branch offices during the past month in 
New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, San Francisco, Cleve- 
land, Tampa, and Denver. 


Chicago, has 


the following cities: 


In order to stimulate attendance at 
the third annual fixture market and to 
arouse interest in the Beardslee booth, 








Ot 


the Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Company 
of Chicago mailed an attractive folder 
to 25,000 dealers throughout the coun- 
try. 

Electric Supply Company has opened 
a new electric supply business at 221 
McDaniel St., Springfield, Missouri. 


The Hot Flo Electric Company of 
New York City has taken over the manu- 
facture and sales rights of the Hot Flo 
Faucet Corporation. The new organ- 
ization is giving particular attention to 
matters of dealer codperation and im- 
proved sales relations. A new circular 
of interest to the trade is now ready for 


distribution. 


A new bulletin has just been issued 
by the Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, illustrating and describing Ben-ox 
Interchangeable Wiring Devices fo 
suspending commercial and industrial 
lighting units. 


Henry D. Sears, general sales agent 
for Weber Dependable Wiring Devices, 
announces the opening of a sales office 
in New York City at 342 Madison Ave- 
nue in charge of Henry E. Nickerson. 

Connecticut Telephone & Electric Co., 
Inc., Meriden, Conn., announces the ap- 
pointment of Charles A. Kirkland, Inc.. 
39-41 Cortlandt St.. New York City, 
as its factory representative in 
metropolitan area. 


the 


The Automatic Electric Heater Com- 
pany of Warren, Pa., announces a new 
1000-watt Sepco automatic circulation 
type water heater as the final number 
of its complete line. 


New discounts and net prices are 
quoted on cabinets in accordance with 
a discount sheet issued on February 1 
by the Columbia Metal Box Co., New 
York City, prices effective at once. 

The J. O. Morris Company of New 
York City announces the appointment 
of R. M. Pateracki as sales manager for 
the company. 

The Frankel Connector Co., Inc., New 
York City, announces with great sorrow 
the death of its Harry 
Frankel, which occurred on February 3. 


president, 


A new catalog has just been issued by 
the Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. of Chicago 
on electrical protecting materials and 
conduit fittings, containing 96 pages 
with 445 illustrations. 


Announcement is made by the New 
York branch of The Electric Storage 
Battery Company of the consolidation 
of its various offices in that city. Head- 
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quarters are now at 23-31 West 43d 
Street. 

The Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, has recently placed on the 
market a new lighting unit for dentists’ 
operating rooms and doctor’s private of- 


fices where good lighting is essential... 


This unit is known as the Doctors’ Den- 
zar. 

A new catalog was recently issued by 
the Partrick & Wilkins Company of 
Philadelphia describing and _ illustrat- 
ing its complete line of annunciators 
and electrical house goods. 


The Standard Underground Cable Co. 
announces the following changes in its 
sales organization: Atlee B. Saurman, 
general sales manager with headquar- 
ters in Pittsburgh; Edward Kerschner, 
manager of the new southeastern sales 
department, headquarters Washington, 
D. C.; F. O. Hoyt, formerly in the New 
York sales division, in charge of eastern 
Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, and 
Delaware. 


Two unusually attractive pamphlets 
were recently issued by the Sprague 
Electric Works of New York City de- 
scribing the all combination boxes for 
surface wiring, and its Greenfiel Duct 
line. 


The Acme Lighting Fixture Company 
of New York City has purchased for its 
occupancy the seven story loft building 
at 107 West 13th Street, formerly oc- 
cupied by the Dale Fixture Company. 
Under the new management the building 
will be improved to insure the greatest 
economy of production. 


Meter Service Switches are described 
and illustrated in a new circular issued 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. 


The Electric Supply & Equipment 
Co., Inc., of New York City will open 
another branch at Elmira, N. Y., with- 
in another month. Donald B. White, 
formerly at Reading, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the new house. 


H. B. Price, formerly advertising 
manager of the Belden Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, who has been connected with that 
company for several years in various 
engineering, production and sales ca- 
pacities, has resigned to join the adver- 
tising agency of Geo. J. Kirkgasser & 
Co., Chicago. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company announces that T. 
H. Hays has been appointed manager 
of its Indianapolis, Indiana, office. 
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Coney Island’s Ferris Whee 

In the operation of the world’s larg. 
est ferris wheel at Coney Island diffi? 
culty arose which led to loss of time’ 
and earnings. The wheel was driven! 
by a 60 HP 550-1100RPM shunt wound 
motor. To unload and load the cages" 
the uncertain and long period taken for 
stopping was anything but desirable,” 
The fly wheel action of the motor armg.' 
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ture carried the wheel through half a 
revolution before stopping. The exces- 
sive wear on the brake used made nec- 
essary frequent renewals of the brake — 
lining. 

To overcome these difficulties a com- ~ 
bination C-H Magnetic Clutch and Type 7 
M. Brake made by the Cutler-Hammer 7 
Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee were installed” 
as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Smooth acceleration from stand- 7 
still to maximum wheel speed is now | 
obtained. The motor is disengaged by 7 
releasing the clutch before stopping the © 
ferris wheel and this with the applica- 
tion of the electric brake secures 
quicker and more precise stopping. 


Appliance Renting Profitable 

More than six times the retail selling 
price was the total amount collected on 
rentals on a single Torrington electric 


cleaner by a Lima, Ohio, dealer. The | 
Home Furniture Company there sent 
this particular machine out 226 times 
to as many homes for $1.50 per trip. 7 
And after it had earned $339 in rentals 
the cleaner, still in good, serviceable 
condition, was sold for $15 cash. 

The Home Furniture Company avers 
that renting is at once a source of rev- 
enue and a means of unearthing leads. 
Enough sales were made to people who 
had rented the cleaner to justify the 
policy even if the immediate cash re- 


turns had not been so profiitable as they 
were. 
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